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Hundreds of thousands of women are now using the OMO Dress Shield. Why? Because it is Odorless and 
shield combining all these essential qualities and backed by a bona-fide guarantee. Your garment is protected 
take no other. Made in all styles and sizes. 


Department W Middletown, Conn. 





Dress Shield 








Impervious Hygienic Washable Guaranteed 








It is Hygienic and can be Cleansed. It is Durable and Guaranteed. And it is the ONLY 
the OMO. Satisfaction and comfort are assured by using the OMO. Insist on having the OMO 


Send for our Dress Shield Brieflet. This little booklet should be in the hands of every woman. 
Sent FREE on request. Write today. Address 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 











Established 1860 Insurance Company 





During its existence the company 

has insured property to the value 

OE wansovevs 6th ae be euswh shen $21,108,343,494 00 
Received premiums thereon to the 

GRE: OF 0 vc esccsivecdejevscte 224,197,211 06 


Sold Everywhere ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 
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Hitlantic Mutual 


150 Varieties ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 





Paid losses during that period.... 127,760,071 08 
Issued certificates of profits to 


GOOD kccbce vos4scctcberudecs 81,310,840 00 
Of which there have been redeemed 73,744,440 00 
Leaving outstanding at present time 7,506,400 00 
Interest paid on _ certificates 
SS BD oh ices cegccckessver 19,469,981 85 
On December 31, 1906, the assets 
of the company amounted to... 12,797,823 72 
The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 
. For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 











ANFORD E. COBB, Third Vice-President. 
The Best Pens Made CHARLES E. FAY, Fourth Vice-President. 
_&. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
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BOOKS TO READ IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN THE 
SEARCH FOR A MORE REASONABLE WAY OF LIVING 








What ts the true 


basis of effort in social 


work? 


What causes the 
contrast between 
private and public 
morality? 


What is the 
greatest educational 
need of our time? 


What is the 
matter with our 
colleges? 


How is the Church 
attaining to 

the end of its 
existence? 


How are the new 
conditions of 
life being met by 
the Church? 


How has the 
American people 
succeeded in realizing 
national unity? 


What is the make- 
up of the 
merican nation? 


By Professor Simon N. Patten Universiiy of Pennsylvania 
The New Basis of Civilization 


He preaches the grovel that the new morality consists not in sav- 
ing, but in expanding equipment; that increased strength, keen in- 
terests and iency are a better safeguard for the future than a 
bank account; that the suppression of vice is only accomplished by 
releasing virtue—and he does it in pointed sentences that will not 
be forgotten. Cloth, 1z2mo, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


By Professor Arthur Twining Hadley Yale University 
Standards of Public Morality 


He treats with what the Chicago Tribune describes as “‘a remark- 
able quality of common sense, as rare as it is attractive,” the for- 
mation of public opinion, the accepted ethics of trade, of corporate 
management, of political machinery; and closes with an imspiring 
discussion of the political duties of the citizen which is really 
practical, Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


By President Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia University 
True and False Democracy 


The moral education of the individual human being, through de- 
mocracy, by public opinion, and the exercise of citizenship, is the 
subject of this particularly sane and timely book. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


By Clarence F. Birdseye, Esq., of the New York Bar 
Individual Training in our Colleges 


“The average student of to-day does not receive as good prepara- 
tion for the work of after years as he did fifty or a hundred years 
ago. He is not getting as much value out of his college life as 
he is entitled to. The author has undertaken to show why this is 
true. . . . He has made a strong argument, has won his case, 
and the book should be widely read.”—Daily mye ry | Transcript, 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.91 


By Professor Walter Rauschenbusch 5; Rochister Theological 
Seminary Christianity and the Social Crisis 


“It is a bodk to like, to learn from, and . . . to be charmed 
with,” said the New York Times. He explains the work of the 
Church as “transforming the present conditions of this world into 
those of the kingdom of God,” and, what is more, points a reason- 
able way. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 


By Professor Shailer Mathews Chicago University 
The Church and the Changing Order 


The Boston Herald describes the book as “singularly frank and 
penetrating” in its account of the reasons why the Church seems 
to be losing its hold upon the people, while at the same time the 
religious instinct seems to be as strong as it ever was. His topics. 
Scholarship, Brotherhood, Social Discontent, Materialism, are those 
upon which such sane, modern thinking is greatly needed. 

Cloth, 1t2mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 


By Albert Shaw, LL.D., Editor of The Review of Reviews 
Political Problems of American Development 
The special interest of this book lies in his showing how each pass- 
ing problem—of sectionalism, immigration, race, citizenship, parties, 
and policies—relates itself to the continuous evolution of free, 
democratic society. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 


By John R. Commons University of Wisconsin 
Races and Immigrants in America 
“We do not recall another book of its size that presents so much 
important and essential information_on this vital topic.”—The Re- 
view of Revécws. Cloth, r2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.62 
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For 30 Boys. J. H. Prtssury, Prin. 


Waban School °% 4,3. Fmuasuny, Pris 


Individual Instruction, Physical, Athletic and Manual Training. 
Manly School Atmosphere. . Ideal Location. Prepares for any college. 


THE DR. HOLBROOK SCHOOL 
OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
:} for new bo; September 265th; 
dist year begins:} for eid boys, September 26th. 
NEW YORK Day School. 35 Nassau St., 
LAW SCHOOL Evening School. New York City 


‘“‘Dwight Method’’ of instruction. LL.B. in two years. 
LL.M. in three yéars. - High standards. Send for cata- 
logue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 


Equal to the best in all respects, as catalogue will show, 
yet’ only $500 per year. 


Col. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M., Principal, Freehold, N.. J. 


The Michigan Military Academy, Orchard Lake, Mich 


R.. site. Fine opipment, __ Torneo for ~ co ~ 
rong teaching. Genuine m training. t 

culture. Clean atmosphere. Not s reform > 
LAWRENCE CAMERON HULL, 

















Preatdent and Superintendent. 


The Mackenzie School 


Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson 
Fall Session, September 18th 





Catalog on Application 
Rev. James C. Mackenzie, Ph.D., Director 





Select class of nervous and mental patients recetved. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 
C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.-D., Easton, Pa. 


tae SANITARIUM 


ciding. 








BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y. 


riarcliff Lodge 


Open for the fall season with Elegant New Ad- 
dition, and presenting many unique and attractive 
features. ° 

Thirty Miles from New York. 
D. B. PLUMER, Manager. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 











WM. TAYLOR @ SON, Props. 





AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


AN EMPIRE THEATRE DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, Presipent. 
_A practical training-school for the stage, connected 
with Mr. Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and com- 
anies. For catalogue and information apply to the 
ecretary, Room 140, Carnegie Hall, New Pork City. 














WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Rev. Samuel V. Cole, A.M., D.D., President. 
78d year begine Sept. 18th, 1907. Endowed coll 
Certificates to college. Advance courses 
graduates and others. Art and 
teachers. Native French and German. 
sium, with resident instructor; tennis, 


hockey, ete. Steam and electricity. Healthfu 
within’ 30 miles of S ‘etgigne. anh views 
address 


WHEATON ‘SHMINARY. Norton “Mass 
ec ct Pr lSAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - - Publisher. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
One Year, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over six: months old twenty-five cents. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 


@ year extra. 





Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Best Luggage. 
177 Broadway, 


Just above Cortlandt St. 
688 Broadway 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


Wardrobe Trunks | 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


J. G. White & Co., quarterly, preferred, 
1% per cent., payable October Ist, 1907. 

General Chemical Co., quarterly, preferred, 
1% per cent., payable October Ist, 1907. 

Colorado & Southern Railway Co., first pre- 
ferred 2 per cent., second preferred 2 per 
cent., payable October Ist, 1907. 

American Car and Foundry Co., preferred 
1¥% per cent., common 1 per cent, payable Oc- 
tober Ist, 1907. : 

Manhattan Railway Co. (Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co., Lessee), quarterly, 134 per cent., 











payable October Ist, 1907. 
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MEDICINE 


6 VOLUMES — ILLUSTRATED, ! 
Half Leather Style Binding 


The Final Household Encyclopedia of Medicine, Disease, 
Sanitation, Hygiene, Physical Culture and Long Life 


THE GREATEST THING IN LIFE 


Health being the greatest thing in life, it is astonishing that the one necessary reference work has 
not long ago been written, especially since the last generation has seen such revolutions in medicine, 
surgery and sanitation that no layman, and scarcely any one physician, can keep up with them. 

As a supplement to the physician’s work, as a resource when a physician cannot be had, as an 
educator in the art of living, the Home Library of Medicine has received the most enthusiastic reception 


ever accorded a special encyclopedia. 





4,000 SETS WERE SOLD BEFORE PUBLICATION 











Contributors, Editors and 
Revisers 


Managing Editor, 
A. W. FERRIS. A,M., M.D. 
Nervous Diseases, 
C. E Atwood, M.D. 
Germ Diseases, 
H. M. Biggs, M.D. 
The Eye and Ear, 

J. H, Claiiorne, M,D. 
Santtation, 
Thomas Dariington, M.D. 
Pregnancy, 

R, Bellamy, M.D. 
Menstruation, 

A, Flint,Jr , M.D. 
Heart and Blood 
J. B. Huber, A..M, M.D. 
Skin Diseases, 

J. C. Johnson, A.B.. M.D. 
Children, 

C. G. Kerley, M.D. 
Bites and Stings, 

G. G. Rambaud, M.D. 
Headache, 

A. D. Rockwell, A.M,, M.D. 
Poisons, 

E, £. smith, M.D. 
Ca‘arrh, 

S. W. Thurber, M.D. 
Care of Infants, 

H. B. Wilcox, M.D. 
CONTRIBUTORS 


S. J. Baker, M.D , Food Adu/teration 
W.P,Gerhard,C.5,,Pure Water Supply 
J. McK. Hill, - Care of Food 
S. W. Mitchell, M.D., LL.D., 
Nerves and Outdoor life 
G. M. Price, M._D., - Sanitation 
D. A. Sargent, M.D,, Zadoor Exercise 
Sir H.Thompson Wart, F.R,.C.S..M.D., 
London - - Long Li‘e 
Stewart E, White, - Camp Com/ rt 








full standard $10 set of the new Home Medical Library, express 
regular subscription price of the magazine, it is obvious the first edition will not last long. 


Beforethis physicians have discouraged such works, and rightly, 
Now that a really standard household medical library is at hand to 
aid in the work of showing intelligent people how to live vigorously 
and happily, the best physicians are welcoming it with the highest 
praise. It is written so that any man, any woman and any household 
can understand and use it. Associated with Dr. Kenelm Winslow, 
a former Harvard Professor, in this work, is a notable board of 23 
eminent specialists—landmarks in the medical profession. 


EVERYBODY CAN UNDERSTAND anp USE IT 


Every important illness, small and great, is described as clearly 
and concisely as possible, and under each disease the reader is in- 
structed what to do, whether to consult a physician, what to do until 
the physician comes, and what to do if a physician cannot be had. The 
remedies and treatment resulting from the very latest scientific know]- 
edge are given; all data concerning prescriptions, etc., have been 
rigorously revised and safezuarded by the most famous specialists. 

We are not book publishers and we do not have to make a 
profit out of this set other than the widened recognition of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS as the magazine most closely up to the 
times, a magazine that consistently be/ps in living and 
thinking. The six handsome volumes would be cheap 
at ten dollars, and this will be their price when they are 
put on sale at the book stores. 


OUR SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


This first edition we are going to ship to responsible 
persons who send 50 cents, engaging to pay #1: a month 
for only seven months—and each purchaser will receive 
the Review or Reviews for two full years—or $7 
pays for the books and the two years’ subscription. 

As this proposition is to deliver to you the 
repaid, for $1 over the 


sé IND. ” 


I enclose soc. for 

the Home Library of 
Medicine and the Review 

of Reviews for two years. 
If I like the books I will ac- 
cept your Introductory Offer. 


So Order at Once to Get This Price 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., !3 Astor Pl.. New York 


MEDI «0 00 0 te écece 
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Here’s Jack and Jill just home from school, 
And gravely asking by what rule 

Doth hunger wait on education, 

The subject needs elucidation. 

But “snacks” their hunger soon appease, 
Made by “ My Favorite Recipes.” 


@A splendid cook book of ‘My Favorite Recipes,’’ by Mary Jane 
McClure, will be sent to any address upon receipt of one metal cap from 
a jar of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT OF BEEF. Address Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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Survey of the World 


One of the leading suits 
against trusts was con- 
cluded in Texas by the 
conviction of the International Harvester 
Company for a violation of the anti-trust 
laws and action in restraint of trade. A 
judgment of $35,000 was sécured in 
penalties, altho the State originally sued 
for $1,150,000. The judgment also for- 
feited the permit to trade in the State, 
ousting the company from Texas, and 
the most sweeping injunction ever en- 
tered in a similar case, in that the de- 
fendant is forever enjoined from doing 
any further business in Texas, except an 
interstate business. It is enjoined from 
ever entering into any exclusive contract 
with any person, firm or corporation in 
Texas for sale of its goods in the State 
where any one concern would have the 
right to handle the goods exclusively. 
It is also enjoined perpetually from or- 
ganizing any other corporation to do 
business in Texas, or from acquiring or 
relaying stock or interest, either directly 
or indirectly, in any corporation, firm or 
association of persons, to do business in 
the State. Indictments have been re- 
turned in this State against the Standard 
Oil, the Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
New York Central Railroad companies 
for giving or accepting illegal rebates on 
consignments of oil from Olean to cities 
in Vermont. The total number of counts 
make 438, and as there is a penalty of 
$20,000 on each count, the total fine, in 
case of eonviction, might be $8,760,000. 

Indictments brought by the Federal 
Grand Jury against United States Sen- 
ator William E. Borah and three other 
prominent men for land frauds have 
been served on the defendants. Four 
men prominent in Pittsburg politics, one 


Suits and 
Indictments 


of them a State Senator, have been in- 
dicted for frauds in giving thousands of 
false tax receipts for political purposes. 
Besides these indictments at least 200 
more persons will be indicted for their 
share in these frauds before the cases are 
taken up in court. 


Two replies in the way of 
a aply et teeta of the Standard 
ndard Oil : 

Oil Company have: been 
made during the past week. One of these 
is by Frank D. Pavey in The North 
American Review and the other by John 
D. Archbold, one of the highest officers 
of the Company, in The Christian Advo- 
cate, which had given a pretty full ac- 
count of the trial and enormous fine of 
$29,000,000 assessed on the Company. 
Mr. Archbold declines to discuss the law 
in the case or the justice of the decision, 
leaving that_for the trial on appeal. But 
he does object to the following state- 
ment in his own religious paper: 

“The trial has revealed that the company 

does not deny that it had a private rate and 
was getting oil transported at one-third of the 
price charged to others, nor that this was con- 
trary to the text of the law.” 
He absolutely denies this. He declares 
that the defense showed that there was 
no secret rate or rebate, that it was never 
intended to apply the 18-cent rate to pe- 
troleum shipments: 

“The six cent rate was issued by the Chi- 
cago & Alton Railway Company to the Stand- 
ard Oil Company each year for fifteen years, 
and the traffic manager of the Standard testi- 
fied under cath that the chief rate clerk of the 
Chicago & Alton told him that the six cent 
rate had been regularly filed by the railroad 
company. 

“The evidence showed that the rate was not 
a secret one—that it was not discriminative— 
because there was no other shipper of oil be- 
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tween those points and that an open rate of 
six cents had prevailed since 1895 over the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad running 
between Whiting and East St. Louis; that this 
rate was filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; that the Standard Oil Company 
shipped fully one-third of its oil over the East- 
ern Illinois, and had there been any doubt of 
the validity of the Chicago & Alton rate all 
of the oil could have been shipped over the 
Eastern Illinois.” 

Mr. Archbold adds a letter from Paul 
Morton, Second Vice - President of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad 
System, dated August 17th, 1899, who 
said: 

“For nearly four years I have had charge of 
the freight business of this company, and 
never in all that time have the Standard Oil 
Company’s representatives asked for, or re- 
ceived, better rates than other shippers of oil 
secure. From my own experience I know that 
the Standard Oil Company does not ask for 
rebates, and I know further that the chief aim 
of the freight representatives of your company 
has been to have the railroads of the West 
absolutely maintain the tariff. I wish that 
other large shippers would take the same posi- 
tion in regard to this matter that your com- 
pany does. If the terrible pressure from gigan- 
tic shippers for inside rates could be relieved 
the transportation problem of the country 
would be a very easy one to solve.” 

“The position of your company in not ask- 
ing for special rates, and in declining to re- 
ceive rebates, and its effort to keep the rates 
on oil and its products up, has been a com- 
mon topic of discussion among Western traf- 
fic men ever since the Interstate Commerce 
law became enacted.” 


Similar letters, he says, were received 
from representatives of every great rail- 
road in the United States, and he con- 
cludes: 


“The Standard Oil Company and all of its 
affiliated companies have obeyed the Interstate 
Commerce law since its passage in 1887. We 
believe in the law and have endeavored in 
every way possible to adhere not only to its 
letter, but its spirit.” 


Mr. Archbold is a well-known Metho- 
dist as well as financier, and has been the 
principal benefactor of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity. The article in The North Amer- 
ican Review covers much the same 
ground at somewhat greater length. 
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In the absence of 
any important do- 
mestic events this 


“Silent Treatment” 
at West Point 


past week much attention has been given 
to the effort to stamp out hazing at West 


Point. The rules are now very strict, 
and the cadets are supposed to be 
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pledged not to do any hazing. A cadet 
in an upper class, named Sherman, met 
a plebe named Bock, and not liking his 
manner of carriage, required him to go 
thru a practice which consists::chiefly 
in throwing back his shoulders and 
straightening out his body. He smiled 
and refused. The clash and the excite- 
ment of it so worked on the young plebe 
that he failed in a recitation, and when 
required by his teacher to give the 
reason he replied that he had been hazed. 
altho the hazing was of the mildest. The 
instructor then required him to tell who 
had hazed him, and he gave the informa- 
tion. Thereupon Cadet Sherman was 
punished by being required to have extra 
tours of “duty” for two and a half hours 
every Wednesday and Saturday until 
March of next year. He was not one of 
the cadet officers who had the right to 
punish Plebe Bock. From the time that 
he reported Sherman the cadets, even of 
his own class, have given him the “silent 
treatment.” They have done nothing to 
him, simply not spoken to him, treating 
him with contempt. They do not claim: 
that he did wrong in telling the truth 
when asked, but that he did an ungentle- 
manly act in saying that he had been 
hazed, and so opening the way for fur- 
ther question. Colonel Howze, in com- 
mand at West Point, is much displeased 
at this concerted agreement, and it was 
reported that he threatened to dismiss 
the entire plebe class, but this is denied, 
altho he has taken means to persuade the 
boys to cease their persecution. 
ed 
ee The opposition to Asiatic 
wea immigration by the labor- 
ing classes of the Pacific 
Coast found violent expression during 
the week, both in Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, and Bellingham, a city in the 
State of Washington, 48 miles southeast 
of Vancouver. In Bellingham, Septem- 
ber 5th, a mob of some 500 white men 
raided the mills along the water front 
and drove out all the Hindus working in 
them. The lodging houses were. also at- 
tacked and the Hindus dragged from 
their beds and driven out of the town 
half-naked and whipped. The police 
were powerless, and for five hours the 
city was in the hands of an unrestricted 
mob. Four hundred Hindus were brought 
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under the protection of the authorities by 
being placed in jail or confined in the 
corridors of the City Hall. Seven hun- 
dred and fifty others escaped across the 
Canadian line. Six of the Sikhs were so 
badly injured that they had to be taken 
to a hospital——-In Vancouver on Sep- 
tember 7th there was a parade and anti- 
Oriental demonstration in which 10,000 
men took part. At its conclusion the 
effigy of Lieutenant-General Dunsmuir, 
of British Columbia, was burned and the 
agitators put their principles into action 
by making a raid upon the Chinese 
quarter of the city. Two thousand Chi- 
nese were driven from their homes and 
$5,000 worth of property destroyed. 
Later in the night fifty Japanese stores 
and offices had their windows smashed. 
The laboring classes of Vancouver have 
been much excited by the report that 
Japanese were to be shipped into British 
Columbia at the rate of 1,000 a month. 
The particular ground for this belief was 
the arrival of the steamer “Kumeric,” 
from Honolulu, carrying 1,300 Japanese, 
followed by the “Indiana,” with a 
smaller number. These steamers had 
been chartered by Hawaiians interested 
in the exportation of Japanese from the 
islands, and each Japanese had been pro- 
vided by them with the $25 requisite for 
all immigrants under the Canadian law. 
On the following day the mob attacked 
500 Japanese landing from a steamer, 
and in the riot Baron Ishii, Chief of the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, and 
Saburo Hisamidzu, Consul at Seattle, 
were mistreated. 


Serious alarm was 
raised as to the 
safety of the Anglo- 
American Polar expedition led by Mr. 
Leffingwell, Mr. Stefansson and Captain 
Mikkelsen, owing to the news that their 
vessel, the “Duchess of Bedford,” had 
sunk. Captain Mikkelsen had left the 
ship in February with sixty days’ pro- 
visions, for the supposed land to the 
north, and had not returned, altho one of 
their trains of dogs had returned. But a 
later dispatch from Gibbon, Alaska, re- 
ports the expedition safely returned. The 
purpose of the party, one of the leaders 
of which is the Harvard ethnologist, Mr. 
Stefansson, who has made previous jour- 


Safety of 
Arctic Expeditions 
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neys in Iceland and the North is thus 
explained : 


“The party had intended to make an ice trip 
northward from Flaxman Island to find the 
mysterious land north of Alaska which Cap- 
tain Keenan reported many years ago, and 
which such scientific men as Harris, 
mathematician of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, and Sir Clements Markham 
thought must exist because of scientific deduc- 
tions from observed data. The movements of 
whales and birds, the stories of Esquimaux 
and the tidal conditions all seemed to indicate 
the existence of the land. 

“Inasmuch as Mr. Stefansson’s dispatch 
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& 

A modus vivendi to regu- 
late fishing by Americans 
in the treaty waters of 
Newfoundland was concluded on Satur- 
day by an exchange of notes between 
Ambassador Reid and the British Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. The 
modus vivendi so arranged is in terms 
and fact a substantial renewal of last 
vear’s arrangement, and is to continue 
for this season and until the long standing 
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tant point of agreement is that the Amert- 
can schooners can ship Newfoundland 
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and, in return, will desist from Sunday 
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A Congressional Committee, 
of which Senator Dil:ingham 
of Vermont is chairman, has 
been in Europe and Turkey for the past 
three months investigating the conditions 
of immigration. They find great anxiety 
among thé governments of southern 
Europe over the drain of young men, 
which reduces the number of those called 
to military service as well as of those 
who are sadly needed for agricultural 
work, which is much crippled. The loss 
to Italy and other countries is not made 
up by the very large amount of money 
mailed to relatives at home by immi- 
grants here. Various countries have for- 
bidden the efforts of emigration agents, 
but it is the letters from America, telling 
of good wages and easier conditions, that 
is the great attraction, while the steam- 
ship lines advertise their cheap rates of 
passage to the American El Dorado. 
Doubtless the commission will propose 
more restrictive legislation, at least as to 
criminals, and very likely also as to those 
whose intention is simply to remain here 
a limited time and then return to their 
old homes. Secretary Cortelyou has 
relieved the stringency in the money 
market by his plan to distribute his avail- 
able surplus in the banks. He has the 
legal power to do this, and he has an- 
nounced his intention to do it as a regu- 
lar policy, so as to prevent artificial 
stringency. In September of last year 
$30,000,000 was transferred to depos- 
itory banks to aid in the moving of the 
crops, and the surplus revenue was 
added, so that the amount in the banks 
reached $60,000,000 in two months. This 
deposit is now $157,000,000, and yet the 
Treasury has $34,000,000 more cash bal- 
ance than a year ago. All last year it 
carried a balance of $201,000,000 to 
$225,000,000..—It is anticipated that 
when Congress opens the initial steps will 
be taken for reducing the tariff by ap- 
pointing z commission to gather the facts 
bearing on reduction. As it now stands 
there is likely to be free lumber and free 
coal from any other country, like Can- 
ada, that will reciprocate. It is expected 
that iron and steel products will have 
lower tariff, inasmuch as the statements 
of the manufacturers as to the margin 
between cost and price warrant the re- 
duction. But it is not now expected, in 
view of Secretary Taft’s advice, that any 
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tariff bill will be considered until after 
the next Presidential election. Gov- 
ernor Magoon issued last Friday a procla- 
mation directing that the Cuban census 
enumerators begin their week September 
30th and conclude it by November 14th. 
As this census is taken for electoral pur- 
poses the special object will be to find out 
what persons have the right to vote. 
Cuba cannot be past over to the control 
of its own people until after a Congress 
has entered on its duties, a new Presi- 
dent elected, and quiet conditions are as- 
sured to the satisfaction of the Amer- 
ican Government. Governor Magoon 
has declined the request of the Cuban 
Chamber of Commerce that he cannot 
assent to the reduction of the tariff from 
20 to 30 per cent., as the public improve- 
ments planned for will not allow a re- 
duction of income. 


e 


Interest has centered during 
the past week about the pro- 
posed Permanent Interna- 
tional High Court of Justice which the 
American delegate, Joseph H. Choate, is 
pushing. In the examining committee the 
the plan was approved with the exception 
of the paragraph relating to the allot- 
ment of judges, about which there is 
great difference of opinion and some bad 
feeling among the delegates. In his 
speech to the committee Mr. Choate 
urged them not to allow their differences 
upon this point to defeat this important 
project. He said that several of the pro- 
posed plans were practicable and sug- 
gested that the judges be elected by the 
whole Peace Conference, voting by States, 
each State exercising absolute equality. 
He continued: 

“Speaking for the United States, I would be 
perfectly willing to intrust the fortunes of the 
court and the success of the conference in cre- 
ating it to the result of such an election. So 
sure am I that the establishment of this court 
would be a great triumph for civilization and 
justice and an _ effectual guarantee for 
the peace of the world ‘that I urge with all 
the earnestness of which I am capable the 
adoption of one of the provisional schemes 
now suggested. If no permanent method for 
a choice of j can now be agreed upon, I 
trust that, laying aside all national differences, 
all pride of opinion, and all desire to secure 
special advantages for our respective nations, 
we will devote ourselves with one mind and 
amg to the solution of the problem now be- 

ore us. 


The Hague 
Conference 
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To secure an agreement upon a plan 
for the selection of the judges a special 
committee, reporting September 1oth, was 
appointed, consisting of Joseph H. Choate 
and James Brown Scott of the American 
delegation, Baron Marschall von Bieber- 
stein, M. Nelidoff, representing Russia ; 
Count Tornielli of Italy, M. Bourgeois 
of France, Dr. Ruy Barbosa of Brazil, 
and Merey von Kapos-Mere, Austria- 
Hungary. The committee has agreed that 
the judges are to be selected on 
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equivocal notice having been given, either in 
the from of a declaration of war, setting 
forth its motives, or in the form of an ultt- 
matum with a conditional declaration of war. 


“A state of war must be notified without 
delay to the neutral Powers, the effect for the 
latter beginning after they receive notice, 
which can be given even by wire. In any case 
the neutral Powers cannot protest against the 
lack of this notice if it is established that 
they undoubtedly knew that a state of war 
existed. 


“The territory of neutral States is inviolable. 





account of their eminence in in- 
ternational law, and without re- 
gard to nationality, by an elec- 
tion in which all the States vote 
as equals. The judges are to 
receive a fixed salary of $2,400 
a year and in addition $40 a day 
while sitting on the Court. Spe- 
cial clelegations of three judges, 
appointed by the High Court, 
may be sent to try cases else- 
where than at The Hague. The 
plan for the Permanent High 
Court. meets with opposition 


from the delegates of some of 
important 


the most Powers, 
who hold that the results will 
not be as satisfactory as under 
the former plan of special courts 
for each case brought before 
The Hague. The committee 
having in charge General Horace 
Porter’s resolution in favor of 
arbitration before recourse to 
arms in the collection of con- 
tractural debts was approved by 
a vote of 11 to 1, Switzerland 
casting the only opposing vote. 











According to the resolution the 
signatory powers agree not to 
have recourse to armed force 
for the recovery of contractural 
debts, but that the stipulation 
is not applicable when the 
debtor State refuses or leaves unanswered 
an offer of arbitration, or in case of its 
acceptance makes a conclusion or com- 
promise impossible, or, after arbitration, 
fails to conform to the award. At the 
Fifth Plenary session of the Conference 
the following rules regarding the open- 
ing of hostilities and the conduct of war 
on land were adopted: 


“The contracting Powers agree that hos- 
tilities must not begin without previous un- 


Edvard Hage 
ers, who was 
place, September 4th, 1907. 


GRIEG. 


erup Grieg, the greatest of Norwegian compos- 
orn at Bergen, June 15th, 1843, died at the same 


“Belligerents cannot establish wireless tele- 
graph stations in neutral territory, or any 
other means of communication with belligerent 
forces on land or sea. 

“Volunteers cannot be enlisted or a body of 
combatants formed in neutral territory. 

“The exportation of provisions from neutral 
States and the transport of provisions for bel- 
ligerents are forbidden. 

“Belligerents are allowed to use means of 
communication belonging to neutrals or pri- 
vate companies. 

“Prisoners who escape to neutral territory, 
if recaptured by troops, must, after having 
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oohed for refuge in a neutral State, be set 
“A neutral State can defend its neutrality by 
force without this constituting an act of 
hostility.” 

The head of the Venezuelan delega- 
tion, José Gil Fortoul, has received a 
cable message from his Government or- 
dering him to withdraw from the Con- 
ference and return to Berlin. 


as 


It was supposed last week 
te that the Antwerp ship- 

ping strike had been set- 
tled, for all the workingmen, with the 
exception of the grain and lumber load- 
ers, had come to an agreement with the 
Shipping Masters’ Federation and were 
ready to sign the contratt on the terms 
proposed by the Committee of Arbitra- 
tion, composed of two merchants, two 
shippers and two workmen, but failure 


to make the agreement complete and uni-' 


versal reopened the strike with increased 
violence, directed particularly against the 
foreign and native strikebreakers. The 
general strike began with the dockers on 
August 21st, and the shipowners met it 
by raising $200,000 as a campaign fund 
and importing 1,500 English laborers. 
Attacks upon the <strikebreakers have 
been continuous ever since, and many of 
them have beén stoned, beaten or killed. 
Attempts have been made to starve them 
out by shutting off the food supply, and 
the omnibuses used to carry them from 
their boarding places to their work have 
been burned or thrown into the water. 
Women have taken an active part in the 
strike, both in the street fighting and in 
exciting and encouraging the strikers at 
mass meetings. The saloons have con- 
tributed free liquor, and revolvers are in 
frequent use by all parties. The police 
have found it difficult to protect the 
strikers at work and on the way to their 
boarding places, and many of them and 
of the rioters have been wounded. The 
strike fund has been recently augmented 
by $52,000, and the strikers are receiving 
recruits from the clerical force of the 
shipping houses. Four hundred tally- 
men employed on the docks joined the 
strike on September 6th. A hundred of 
the Dutch strikebreakers demanded an 
increase of twenty cents a day in their 
pay, and when this was refused they 


went over in a body to a Socialist mass- 
meeting, where they were enthusiasticall: 
received. The work of loading and. un- 
loading the steamers goes on with diffi- 
culty, altho there are 4,000 strikebreakers 
employed. The strikers have added in- 
cendiarism to their other weapons, and 
several lumber yards and warehouses 
have been set on fire by the use of petro- 
leum, causing a loss of $100,000 or more. 
A regiment of troops was called out to 
assist the firemen. In several cases the 
rioters have invaded the steamers, de- 
stroying their loading machinery and 
throwing trucks and tools overboard. 
& 

Anti-Semite rioting broke out 
in Odessa the first of the week 
and continued for three days 
without effective interference from the 
police.. The inciting cause was the ex- 
plosion of a bomb in the Central Police 
Station, which killed an artillery officer 
and four policemen. It was given out 
that the bomb was accidentally dropped 
by the officer. The League of Russian 
People, commonly known as the Black 
Hundreds, past a resolution calling for 
the extermination of the Jewish Self-De- 
fense Association and took the execution 
of it into their own hands without re- 
garding the weakness of sex or youth. 
Their favorite weapons were rubber 
canes, and with these they scourged every 
Jew or Jewess they found in the streets. 
Five were shot with revolvers, one a girl 
of fifteen, and nearly a hundred wound- 
ed, including two children of four and a 
man of seventy years. Thousands of 
Jews were in their cemetery mourning 
their dead when they were attacked by 
the mob and many injured. Forty 
Jewish shops were sacked. Finally, in 
response to the petition of a joint dele- 
gation of Jewish and Christian business 
men, who threatened to leave the city un- 
less the rioting was stopped, the Gov- 
ernor-General brought in a sufficient 
number of troops to maintain order. 
The Emperor Nicholas, on September 
Ist, past thru the streets of his capital 
for the first time since “Bloody Sunday,” 
January 22d, 1905. The occasion was 
the consecration of the Memorial Church 
which stands upon the spot where his 
grandfather, Alexander II, was assas- 
sinated in March, 1881. The fact that 


Russia 
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the imperial party past thru the city and 
returned to Peterhof without disaster is 
regarded as a triumph of the Russian 
police service. All traffic was suspended, 
the route was patrolled by troops, and 
owners of houses were forbidden to open 
their windows. The banks of the Neva 
were lined with marine guards and tor- 
pedo boats patrolled the river. The Em- 
peror and Empress disembarked from a 
yacht at the Admiralty and went in an 
inconspicuous launch to the Grand Duke 
Constantine’s palace, passing from there 
to the Memorial Church in carriages thru 


a new road.- 
ae 


The New Finnish ‘ he 
as 


Constitution 


Finnish Senate 
completed the 
drafting of the pro- 
posed constitution of Finland, which has 
been submitted to the Emperor of Russia 
to be brought by him in his official capa>- 
ity as Duke of Finland before the D’et 
now sitting at Helsingfors. The S<nate 
has been at work upon this constitution 
ever since the Czar a year ago expressed 
his willingness to grant a liberal charter 
to Finland. The new constitution is of 
a radical and surprisingly liberal charac- 
ter. It practically severs Finland from 
the Russian Empire, making the union, 
like that between Austria and Hungary, 
a personal one; that is, a common sover- 
eign. According to its provisions the 
Emperor-Duke is to govern Finland ex- 
clusively thru his Finnish subjects, and 
upon his accession to the throne he takes 
an oath to observe the rights of Finland 
before claiming the reciprocal oath of 
loyalty from the Finns. A Finnish armv 
is to be created, officered exclusively by 
Finns, which will have charge of the de- 
fense of Finland and the maintenance oi 
order, thus removing from Finland the 
Russian soldiers and police. A Supreme 
Court is to be established which will have 
power to determine the constitutionality 
of all laws. The Emperor-Duke will not 
have the right to levy taxes, establish a 
customs tariff, expend the revenues, raise 
state loans, or impose military service 
without the conseut of the Diet. He re- 
tains the power to determine the tariff 
duties levied upon Russian goods enter- 
ing Finland, to grant pensions, to insure 
the payment of interest on the existing 
state loans, to fix the salaries of state of- 
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ficials, and to appoint and dismiss admin- 
istrative officials and judges. All his ad- 
ministrative acts must be carried on thru 
the Finnish Senate, which will serve as a 
Cabinet under the presidency of the Gov- 
ernor-General. All imperial ukases re- 
quire countersigning by the State Secre- 
tary, and their legality is to be determined 
by a special administrative Council at- 
tached to the Finnish State Office at St. 
Petersburg. Women are to be eligible 
to all offices the same as men. The Finn- 
ish Diet now in session has so far re- 
fused to vote Finland’s contribution to 
the military expenditures of the Russian 
Empire for 1906-7, possibly witholding 
such action until the constitution shall 
have been approved by the Czar. It is 
said that the Russian police force and 
garrisons in Finland have been strength- 
ened in anticipation of a conflict. 

& 

Mirza’ Ali Asghar 
Khan, Grand Vizier 
and Minister of the 
Interior of Persia, was shot as he was 
leaving the hall of the National Assembly, 
on September ist. He received five shots 


The Grand Vizier 
Assassinated 


and died instantly. A soldier anda Cossack 
were also killed and a member of the 
Assembly shot in the leg. It appears that 
the assassination was the result of a plot 
on the part of a secret society said to 
number 700 members in Teheran and 


thousands in the Caucasus. Several 
men were concerned in the act; one 
of them committed suicide, others es- 
caped, and one was captured. He is iden- 
tified as Abbas Ali, a money lender from 
Baku, and letters were found on him in- 
dicating that he acted under orders from 
a revolutionary committee in that city. 
The assassinated Premier took office 
when the new Persian Constitution came 
into effect, and his removal will be a 
great injury to the Government, since 
Persia as a whole is in a very unsettled 
state. The question of the establishment 
of a bank by Germany or some other 
Power is not yet determined. The Per- 
sian Government has asked the French 
Legation at Teheran to give them a finan- 
cial advisor. Part of the country is in 
revolution under the Shah’s own brother, 
and the incursion of Turkish troops on 
the northwestern frontier has increased 
the disorder which is characteristic of that 
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district. The Persians have been unable 
to protect the Christian villages from the 
raids of the Kurds, either from inef- 
ficiency or the fear that severe measures 
will drive the Kurds into active alliance 
with the Turkish invaders. The com- 
mander of the Turkish troops has an- 
nounced that all the villagers who accept 
the sovereignty of Turkey may return 
in safety to their homes and will be pro- 
tected against the Kurds. The Persian 
Minister at Constantinople, backed by the 
English Ambassador, has obtained an 
irade ordering the Turkish troops to-re- 
tire from Persian territory, and appoint- 
ing a commission to delimit the frontier 
and investigate the conditions there; but 
since the Turkish contention is that the 
territory occupied does not belong to Per- 
sia it is difficult to see what advantage is 
gained by this order. The army under 


Prince Firman Firma, which was to drive 
the Turks from the country, has not yet 
made its appearance at Urumia. The new 
Anglo-Russian agreement is said to have 
divided Persia into two distinct spheres 
of influence between these Powers, Rus- 
sia, of course, taking the north and Eng- 


land the south. This will permit the 
building of a railroad along the Persian 
Gulf, connecting Europe with Asia by 
rail. 
& 

On September 2d an- 
other engagement took 
place between _ the 
French troops -at Casablanca and the 
Arab tribesmen, very similar to that of 
the week before, but more serious to both 
parties. Like the former affair it re- 
sulted from a reconnaissance in force, 
made about eight miles toward the south, 
by a detachment of the Foreign Legion 
supported by rapid-fire artillery and 
Spahis, the Algerian irregular cavalry, 
under the command of Major Prevost. 
As the column was returning to camp it 
was attacked by 6,000 Moors, sweeping 
down upon it from the hills with all the 
courage and fury of their ancestors. The 
front lines were mounted on white horses 
and carried banners, and as they charged 
they chanted the songs of the Koran. 
Major Prevost, as before, formed his 
troops in a hollow square, then placing 
himself in front of his Legionaries cried: 


The Moroccan 
Situation 
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“En avant, mes enfants.” At that mo- 
ment he fell, struck thru the heart by a 
bullet. His men rescued the body and 
retired to the camp under the protection 
of reinforcements and the shells of the - 
French cruiser “La Gloire.” The fight- 
ing began at 7.30 in the morning and 
continued until 2 p. m. In spite of the 
machine guns and the naval cannon, | 
which almost literally decimated them, 
the Arab cavalry charge reached within 
a few hundred yards of the French en- 
trenchments. The French lost, besides 
Major Prevost of the First Battalion of 
the Foreign Legion, Lieutenant Benizzas 
of the Second Battalion of Algerian 
Sharpshooters, and six privates killed 
and seventeen wounded. Kaid Mazi, 
chief of the tribes surrounding Casa- 
blanca, is negotiating with General 
Drude for peace, but this is not to be 
taken as proof that the natives are dis- 
heartened by their losses. They ap- 
parently regard the French as an army 
of invasion, which they have checked in 
all its attempts to advance into the inte- 
rior. The immobility of the French and 
the invariable retirement of their sortie 
parties under fire are interpreted as evi- 
dences of cowardice and incapacity. The 
international complications which pre- 
vent the French from taking the of- 
fensive are, of course, not realized 
by the Moors. Word has _ been 
received from Kaid Sir Harry 
Maclean, who is held in captivity by 
the bandit Raisuli. He is guarded 
by four of his men in a broken-down hut 
in the mountains, within fifteen hours’ 
march from Tangier, and complains of 
chills from sleeping on the floor with 
nothing but a carpet for a covering. 
Since the Moroccan troops have failed to 
rescue Maclean, the British Government 
is negotiating directly for his release. 
Raisuli’s ultimatum demands British pro- 
tection for himself, an appointment as 
Pasha over a large district and an in- 
demnity. The rival Sultans are collect- 
ing their forces for a decisive combat, 
which is likely to take place near Rabat. 
The American missionaries, Clinton, 
Reed and Enyert, who elected to remain 
in Fez. when all the other foreigners left, 
have found it impossible to remain there, 
as they are regarded as French spies, 





The Philippine. Assembly 


BY HENRY C. IDE, LL.D. 


[In view cf the trip of Secretary Taft to be present at the opening of the Philippine 
Assembly in October, the following article by the recent Governor of the Philippine: Islands 


is most timely.—Ep1rTor. ] 


N July ist, 1902, Congress passed 
() an act providing temporarily for 
the government of the Philip- 

pine Islands, and enacting, among other 
things, that as soon as a condition of 
general and complete peace should be 
established thruout the Islands, a census 
of the inhabitants thereof should be 
taken, and that two years after the com- 
pletion and publication of the census, if 
general peace should still continue, the 
President should direct the Philippine 
Commission to call a general election for 
the choice of delegates to a popular 
assembly, which assembly, when con- 
vened,. should, together with the Philip- 
pine Commission, exercise the legislative 
power heretofore exercised by the Com- 
mission alone. The Assembly was to 


consist of not less than fifty nor “more 
than one hundred members, to be appor- 
tioned by the Commission among the 
provinces as nearly as practicable accord- 
ing to population, but no province should 


have less than one member. The por- 
tions of the Islands inhabited only by 
Moros or other non-Christian tribes were 
not entitled to representation. The 
members of the Assembly were to hold 
office two years, their successors to be 
chosen every two years thereafter. The 
Legislature was to hold annual sessions 
not exceeding ninety days, the first ses- 
sion to be held upon the call of the 
Governor-General within ninety days 
after the first election. 

The census was taken in the years 
1902 and 1903, and duly published. 
Certification was made to the President 
by the Philippine Commission that a con- 
dition of general and complete peace had 
been established. 

Since that certification was made, the 
Filipino people—at least that portion of 
them who took an interest in public mat- 
ters—have looked forward with the high- 
est degree of anxiety to the election of 
the members of the first “Assembly, as 


a fruition in large part of their desires, 
ambitions and patriotic aspirations. They 
had before received a very large measure 
of self-government. All municipal offi- 
cers are elected by popular suffrage. 
The same condition has existed as to the 
governors of the provinces. Local af- 
fairs, therefore, were mainly adminis- 
tered by local officials chosen by the 
people. In the central or insular govern- 
ment the system of legislation and execu- 
tive action by officials appointed, instead 
of elected, prevailed, but even here the 
very best representatives of Philippine 
thought, education and ability were 
chosen to fill most responsible positions. 
The Commission with legislative power 
was made to consist of five Americans 
and three Filipinos. The Chief Justice 
and two other judges of the Supreme 
Court of the Islands, eight or nine 
judges of the courts of first instance, the 
Attorney-General, all the fiscals or prose- 
cuting officers outside the city of Manila, 
all the justices of the peace, all the pro- 
vincial secretaries, and several thousand 
minor officials and employees in every 
branch of the public service were Fili- 
pinos. 

It was the opinion of many conserva- 
tive people that the Filipinos had been 
given too strong political food; that their 
digestion was not fitted without longer 
training for the exercise of the numerous 
important and public functions that had 
been entrusted to them. Such timid peo- 
ple were confident that the time had not 
yet arrived for entrusting the Filipino 
people with the power to elect one of the 
bodies constituting the Parliament or 
Congress of the Islands, the concurrence 
of which would be indispensable to the 
enactment of any legislation. 

On the other hand, the theory upon 
which our Government is operating in 
the Philippines required that the inhab- 
itants should be trained in political duties, 
and that as rapidly as possible the Gov- 
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ernment should be converted from one of 
Americans assisted by Filipinos to one 
of Filipinos assisted by Americans, and 
that the time had arrived when a legis- 
lative assembly, elected by the Filipinos, 
not only could be called into existence 
without danger to existing institutions, 
but that it would be a most useful factor 
in determining wisely the legislation that 
was best for the people. 

Theoretically, of course, representa- 
tives of the people chosen directly by 
them best know their wants and needs, 
and can be most helpful in framing suit- 
able legislation. Practically the Philip- 
pine members of the Commission had 
been found to be most useful and to be 
able to furnish constantly and instantly 
necessary information as to local needs, 
customs, prejudices and resources, the 
knowledge of which is indispensable to 
wise legislation. There is every reason 
to believe that the popular assembly, 
altho to be composed entirely of persons 
who have been absolutely without legis- 
lative experience, and to be chosen by 
constituencies with no knowledge of 
public affairs and no experience in exer- 
cising political rights except such as has 
been gained during the few years since 
the establishment of civil government in 
the Islands under American sovereignty, 
will still be an admirable training school 
in civic duties, and a possible help in 
wise legislation. . 

The campaign was carried on with in- 
tense feeling and a great array of elo- 
quence and rhetoric in newspapers and 
upon the public platform. As the law 
required candidates for the Assembly to 
have resided at least six months in their 
respective districts, the politicians from 
Manila hastened to take up residence in 
the various provinces six months before 
the time fixed for election, to announce 
themselves as candidates. 

Dr. Dominador Gomez, who was one 
of the two representatives from Manila 
declared to be elected by a plurality of 
31, during his campaign rivaled a distin- 
guished American orator in the fervor 
of his oratory, declaring in his organ, La 
Independencia: 

“On the road of bitterness, with the cross 
upon my shoulders, triturating slanderers and 
reptiles, I am pursuing under the insistent fire 


of most galling attacks the dangerous path of 
Philippine politics. I shall always consecrate 
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all my energy and enthusiasm to the making 
of worthy citizens of the Filipinos, of inde- 
pendent individuals, as indispensable elements 
in the fomentation of a future cultured com- 
munity, a people always vigorous, and a sov- 
ereign and glorious nation. The stripes of 
prison uniform which are such a terror to 
many may perhaps mark the delicate epidermis 
of my organism, but they will never succeed 
in furrowing, not even in the slightest degree, 
the integrity of my honor and my faith, which 
I consecrate with fervorous unction at the 
altar of my free and independent conscience.” 

The worthy doctor, in his allusion to 
the prison uniform, referred to a recent 
imprisonment whjch he had endured for 
a non-political offense, and to a prosecu- 
tion for embezzlement still pending in 
the Supreme Court, after a conviction in 
the court of first instance. It will read- 
ily be seen that Dr. Gomez is a spell- 
binder on the platform, however unsatis- 
factory his record in other respects may 
have been. At a public meeting of the 
adversaries of Dr. Gomez he forced him- 
self upon the platform and kept ‘himself 
there by the aid of a large number of 
his followers whom he brought with him. 
Referring to this incident, La Demo- 
cracia, the organ of the Progressistas, 
declares : 

“This is the spectacle the people are wit- 
nessing in the Nationalist camp, and it would 
seem to be high time that all Filipinos rally to 
the defense of national decorum, devising the 
means of checking such proceedings, which 
clearly prove that we need foreign tutelage to 
prevent us from tearing each other into pieces. 
We are becoming more and more confirmed in 
our conviction that if independence were 
granted us today, tyranny and oppression 
would reign supreme in the Philippines, and, 
saddest of all, we would be oppressed and 
vexed by our own kind, and civil war would 
be inevitable. The mask of patriotism, which 
covered the vilest passions, has been torn off 
sufficiently to let us see clearly and act accord- 


ingly.” 

The registration was very small. In 
the city of Manila, out of about 230,000 
inhabitants, less than 80,000 voters regis- 
tered, of whom about 800 were Amer- 
icans. At the election, which occurred 
on the 30th day of July, there was a total 
vote thruout the whole Islands of 97,803, 
out of a population of toward 8,000,000 
people, not including Moros and non- 
Christian tribes. The vote, therefore 
was only about 1 4-10 per cent. of the 
population. The Assembly, therefore. 
has been elected by an exceedingly small 
minority of the whole people, altho the 
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registration and election were as free 
and untrammeled as they are in any 
State of our Union. 

The result does not represent the senti- 
ments of the people, or satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with the existing Govern- 
ment. It represents rather the wishes 
and preferences of a comparatively small 
number who have been interested in poli- 
tics, and who have cared enough about 
public questions to take any active part 
in the decisions. 

A small majority of the members elect- 
ed were chosen on platforms favoring 
early independence of the Islands under 
the various names of Nationalistas, 
Independistas and Immediatistas. Out 
of 80 members, 16 were Progressistas, 
whose platform in substance favors ,a 
continuance of the present relations be- 
tween the United States and the Philip- 
pine Islands until such time as the Phil- 
ippines have become trained in the art 
of government, and have become eco- 
nomically and politically able to maintain 
a substantially independent government 
of their own. Nineteen unpledged or 
independent representatives were chosen, 
who will probably in the main be con- 
servatives and act largely with the Pro- 
gressistas. 

If the work of the Assembly were to 
be controlled by demagogs and utterly 
dishonest politicians like Dr. Gomez, its 
work would be a complete demonstration 
of the present incapacity of the Filipinos 
to legislate for and govern themselves. 
The preponderance of members who are 
nominally in favor of early independence 
would, on the face of things, indicate 
that the Assembly would devote its atten- 
tion tothe discussion of theoretical 
propositions and demands that cannot be 
complied with, instead of to the solution 
of questions immediately affecting the 
good of the Islands. A personal ac- 
quaintance, however, with many of the 
members who have been elected leads 
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the writer to the belief that rational 
counsels will prevail, and that useful 
legislation will result after the effer- 
vescence of political sentiment has been 
duly worked off. 

It is entirely possible that there might 
be serious difficulty in enacting appro- 
priation bills, arising from a difference in 
opinion between the Commission and 
Popular Assembly. The Act of Con- 
gress, however, provides that in case the 
Legislature shall fail to pass appropria- 
tion bills, the appropriation for the pre- 
ceding year snall be deemed to continue 
in -effect. 

Appropriations for the current year 
have already been passed by the Com- 
mission, after great care and deliberation, 
and will therefore continue effective until 
the Assembly and the Commission shall 
hereafter agree on other appropriation 
bills, so that no danger of throttling the 
Government can exist. 

Much will depend upon the manner in 
which the present Assembly is dealt with 
by the existing authorities. The better 
class of Filipinos are glad to accept ad- 
vice anid to co-operate heartily with offi- 
cials who deal with them in an intelligent 
and sympathetic manner. The present 
Governor-General and the other mem- 
bers of the Commission undoubtedly will 
meet the Assembly in a spirit of loyal 
co-operation, and desire to make the 
great experiment a success. The pres- 
ence of Secretary Taft also will contrib- 
ute very largely in securing this result. 
The probability of that success is mate- 
rially enhanced by the general attitude 
of the Filipino press in urging the elec- 
tion of the best men to office, particularly 
with a view to having the Assembly so 
conducted as to make a demonstration 
that the Filipino is capable of exercising 
the higher functions of government suc- 
cessfully. That such may be the result 
is the hearty wish of every friend of the 
Filipino people, irrespective of politics. 

St. JounsBury, Vr. 





Ted 


BY LOUISE DUNHAM GOLDSBERRY 


[Our readers will be glad to read this second mother song about ‘Ted. 


We printed 


the first one in our issue of November ist, 1906.—Eprror.] 


66 EAR.” said Ted. 
I was very busy; sometimes 


2+2 will equal anything; and 
my expense book would drive a mathe- 
matical body into idiocy. 

“Dear,” said Ted. 

“Lovely Dear,” said Ted. 

“Sir ?” 

“Fen I’m a man I’m goin’ to marry 
you. Will you like for me to be your 
stephusband ?” 

“It would be beautiful,’ I make fer- 
vent answer. 

Ted gives me a kiss; quite sticky with 
butterscotch and redolent of sweetness, 
and tells me the things I shall have to 
wear. 

I do not like silks, but Ted says I 


shall not be compelled to wear them, _ 


only just have them; and two pairs of 
shoes—all at one time; and two pairs of 
gloves and sixteen white dresses an’ 
most a dozen hats. 

Ted is devoted to “my’s dod Bon,” a 
gay little doggie that he bought with 
money-bank pennies, who answers to the 
name of Bonnie. 

And the dance the two of them dance 
o’ bedtimes! 

Never a dance so darlingly danced; 
never a dance so tilted and toed and 
teetered on the twanging, stretched 
strings of a woman’s heart. 

The two heads on a laddie level; 
crown of young gold and the gay dog- 
gie’s brown fringe. And the gay dog- 
gie’s little lolling red tongue is quite elo- 
quent of his enjoyment. 

And up and down Ted bobs and bob- 
bles, Bonnie’s front paws in tight grip, 
to a classic ditty that runs somewhat so: 
| “Darby, Darby, 

Jig, jig, jig.” 

in drony, many iterations; and 

“Darby, Darby, 

Jid, jid, jid, Bon, 

Jid, jid, jid.” 
the little jiggling voice croons after, and 
bubbles of laughter float all along the 
fun. 
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It is just up and down, up and down, 
two little panting jolly dears; almost as 
soundless as a leaf comes down, the feet 
do twinkle and twirl; but oh, my soul! 
How two of those feet do tread the 
wine-press of one woman’s heart! 

Ted has his first pockets; one at each 
side; two in apron; one in blouse. © 
Five! Queer, isn’t it, how men do take 
to pockets? 

Ted collects keys. Keys make such 
a nice companionable noise when one 
runs and shakes one’s pockets. Door 
keys, closet keys, drawer keys, desk 
keys. I’ve taken thirteen keys out of 
his pockets at one fell confiscation. 

“Fy of course,” says Ted; “course I'll 
borrow my keys to you, Dear.” 

Then he begins his collection anew, 
with unchastened ardor; and indoors I 
always know just where to find him, up- 
stairs or down, by the jingle, jingle that 
accompanies his busy self. 

Once, tho, I remonstrated. 

My neighbor was neighboring. She 
said goodnight. But—the bedroom 
door was locked and Ted asleep and not 
a key to be found; not even a clock key. 
We hunted for fifteen minutes, after try- 
ing hairpins and scissors. 

Then I wakened Ted. 

“Ted, what did you do with the key?” 

He sat up. 

“T love you so, dear,” he said,-in slow, 
sweet dribbles of speech. 

“Ted, where is the key?” 

“Yight down zere,” he lilted, point- 
ing to the door hinge; “it’s yight down 
zere.” 

Hung on the hinge! zh 

“Oh, Ted, Ted,” I said, “what di 
make you put it there?” 

One eye blarneyed up out of his nest, 
and then the long lashes went down. 

“Cos,” said Ted. 

Next morning, over his breakfast, he 
explained: It was Bluebeard’s key, and 
he hided it where Misses Bluebeard 
would be sure to look first thing soon’s 
he left the castle. 

“T fot course you knew that,” said he. 
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Ted lost a tooth lately. It was a de- 
lectable scrap of his favorite butterscotch 
that did it. “I’m comin’ to pieces,” he 
wailed; “I’m comin’ all to pieces,” and 
made many efforts to fit the tooth back 
to its place. I offered to buy it, but Ted 
was scandalized. “It belongs to me, 
Precious,” he gravely explained; “it was 
borned in my mouf. I need it in my 
mouf.”? But the raisins were fat and the 
tooth would not stay stuck when he fitted 
it in, so he reluctantly allowed me to put 
it away. 

But his confidence in his physical ac- 
couterments was shaken, and quite often 
he would “try” fingers and toes to see if 
they, too, might not possibly be on the 
eve of deserting him; and visibly was 
nappier when each trial found them still 
fast. And Bonnie and Nixie, poor beast- 
ies! He “tried” their tails and toes and 
claws till Bonnie yapped loudly in face 
of all assurances that it was for his good, 
and Nixie took refuge on the very top 
of the woodshed. And Ted’s skies were 
stormy; for Nixie, purring, singing, 
wheedlesome, adoring Nixie left an oozy 
red scratch on his hand as she fled. 

But he told God all about it that night. 
Suggesting that it might be best if God 
could just as well’s not let Nixie’s claws 
come off. “Right away, please, sir.” 

Ted’s bed-going is always a serious 
business. I, a mother, hearken with God 
to the prayers. Mothers may, you know. 

Dixie and Nell and Bonnie and Nixie. 
Canaries and gay doggie and tiger kitten. 
If they have been naughty their several 
sins are duly laid before God, with ex- 
tenuating circumstances. 

“Good Man,” begins the awed, dulcet. 
sleepy voice; “bless Precious an’ me an’ 
me an’ Precious an’ my dear friends 
Bonnie an’ Nixie an’ Dixie an’ Nell. 
Nixie needs a heap o’ blessin’, please, sir. 
Good Man; she eated a little sparrow 
baby bird this mornin’. But she’s just 
a poor little kitty an’ I fink she'll be 
good. Amen.” 

Maybe he. has forgotten one of his 
‘dear friends.” Maybe we have been 
crooning full five minutes the song of 
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the “Pussy and the Owl,” Ted’s hand 
palm-clung against my cheek, Ted’s 
lover-eyés kissing my eyés with their 
aze. 

“Oh, I forgot Nell,” he startles, and 
back to knees at my knee. And blesses 
Nell with fervid blessing. 

Then—tTed is asleep. 

And the songs of the night, the dark- 
shining songs of the night, go thru the 
starry atmospheres like fine, fine, crystal 
lances. The crickets cry; so piercingly 
thin and sweet and faint that crying out 
in the shining dusks. From the stilling 
earth is that vague illusory feel of sound, 
as if it breathed and all the little grasses 
trembled for ecstasy. And once a cat- 
bird sang. The very aerial poignancy of 
all song, trickling in silver runnels in- 
effably soft along the windy mere of the 
atmospheres. 

It made my heart swell with its un- 
bearable sweetness, that sun-song sung 
in the dark of night, till I found myself 
kneeling at Ted’s bed, cheek against his 
palm, praying prayers. To God? I do 
not know. 
God’s feet. 

The little house sometimes seems so 
awfully big and empty when Ted’s 
asleep; and so lonely. And so astir with 
footsteps of The Deéad. 

Up and down the stairs; in and out 
the room where Ted dreams and laughs 
and babbles in his dreaming. To and 
fro, to and fro, out on the back, grape- 
vined porch. Sometimes I go out under 
the vines and walk with them; till He 
bends to kiss me—then I flee to Ted. I 
think I could never face another day- 
break with one least kiss kissed on my 
mouth. I could not bear it! Oh, I could 
not bear it! 

The delicate cobwebs glister on the 
grass, moon-jeweled. The locustpods at 
the curb clapper and clink and the winds 
tread the dark very softly and blow the 
moon-flowers open to the powdered 
moth. 

But no tears. Ah, no; no tears. 

No tears, while Ted laughs out in his 
dreaming and loves me and lovers me. 

Wasurncrton, D. C. 


Just my heart breaking on 





Bird Duets 
BY HENRY OLDYS 


[Two weeks ago we printed an article, “The Music of Birds,” by Mr. Oldys, who is con- 
nected with that branch of the Department of Agriculture which has charge of bird preser- 


vation. 


It will be remembered that Mr. Oldys has devoted years to the careful and intimate 


study of bird music and is an authority on the subject.—Eprror.] 


mainly independent of their mu- 

sical construction. In forming 
the estimate that goes into the memory 
as representing the value of the singing 
of any particular bird much is added by 
the listener, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to the bare musical theme that 
forms. the basis of the concept. The 
quality of tone and style of delivery have 
much weight in the valuation of the 
song, and environment, like the setting 
of a gem or frame of a picture, is of 
great importance. Association with cer- 
tain events or moods has also a potent 
influence in forming the composite im- 
pression received by the mind. As with 
many other things, we usually fail to 
divorce the intrinsic from the extrinsic, 
the substance from its embellishments. 
Many a thrush’s song has borrowed 
serenity from the peaceful summer sun- 
set, and many a bobolink’s notes contain 
the charm of the vernal meadow, to both 
of which, be it said, however, they lend 
in return a full equivalent of the beauty 
they appropriate. 

From a purely musical standpoint bird 
songs are not of high quality. The most 
melodious combination of notes offered 
by woodland or meadow minstrel is 
mediocre when measured by the stand- 
ard of modern human music. Attractive 
as it may seem in its natural setting, 
were it transferred to the four bare walls 
of a concert hall and given to flute, violin 
or horn, it would be shorn of most of its 
charm and would make as poor a figure 
as a gingham gown at a court reception. 
The fragments of melody that are borne 
to our ears by the vernal breeze have 
little to commend them to one in quest 
of the highest melodic beauty. 

_ Yet apart from all the externals that 
bestow on them their chief charm, the 
songs of some of our native birds have 
a wonderful interest for the musician 
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Se: beauty of the songs of birds is 


who is a bit of a philosopher—one who, 
not content with the enjoyment of 
mere physical beauty, finds pleasure in 
problems concerning the nature, origin 
and growth of the art whose present de- 
velopment contributes so much to his 
happiness. Such a person will be filled 
with delight by the evidence offered by 
these humble musicians of the possession 
of a musical taste that in certain degree 
coincides with his own. He will hear in 
pleased wonderment many snatches of 
music that, tho simple, show unmistak- 
able governance by rules that underlie 
his own art, and will note that the singer 
evinces a keen appreciation of the satis- 
faction derivable from the employment 
of these rules. Let me not be misunder- 
stood. The birds do not understand the 
rules they follow, but merely find unana- 
lyzed pleasure in their employment. In 
this, however, they are in the same cate- 
gory with many, if not most, human 
melodists, who construct without con- 
struing, following certain lines at the 
dictation of pleasure, not principle. In- 
deed, in the first instance, the rules them- 
selves are deduced from pleasing music. 
not the music from the rules. They are 
merely the result of our attempts to ac- 
count for the pleasure we derive from 
certain combinations of tones and 
phrases, and are necessarily second 
chronologically to the pleasure they ex- 
plain. They may and do serve as a 
guide to students, but the master re- 
quires no rules for his guidance, just as 
the true logician needs no acquaintance 
with the rules of logic. ; 
Symmetry plays an important part in 
all rules of art. In music, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, writing (whether 
poetry or prose) and many minor arts, 
a proper balance is always necessary. In 
music, especially music of the simpler 
sort, theme balances theme continually. 
As an example let us note the sym- 
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metrical effect of the first two lines of 
the “Evening Star”. song in “Tann- 
_-hauser” : 
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THE EVENING STAR SONG. 











Note how the second theme, instead of 
announcing a new musical idea, simply 
carries out the suggestion contained in 
the first, to which it is a complete re- 
sponse. It follows the first as naturally 
as the words it accompanies follow the 
words of the preceding line. In time, 
style and general character the two 
themes are the same, but this alone is 
not sufficient for the purpose; the notes 
must be, as they are, specially chosen to 
satisfy the demand of the musical sense 
that the two shall form one continuous 
whole. The proper combination sug- 
gests itself to the composer as naturally 
as a pleasing combination of color tones 
in his picture suggests itself to the artist. 

In many bird songs the same arrange- 
ment of consecutive themes is noticeable. 
Thus I have heard a song sparrow sing 
two phrases, the second always immedi- 
ately following the first, the relationship 
of which to each other is plainly mani- 
fest : 
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SONG SPARROW. 


In the numerous examples of bird 
music of this kind that have come to my 
attention it is quite certain that the per- 
formers had no intelligent idea of fol- 
lowing any set rule of construction. It 
is equally certain, however, that the 
utterance of related themes in a con- 
secutive order satisfactory to our rule 
was not a mere coincidence—one might 
as well regard as a coincidence the 
arrangement of words in sentences by 
Eskimo or Bushman, The real explana- 
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tion is that, as has been stated, the avian 
musicians are governed in their choice 
of notes by the possession of a musical 
taste that is similar to our own, since it 
leads to the same selection. - 

This conclusion, which is strength- 
ened by the keen enjoyment evinced by 
birds in their songs, is further sustained 
by instances in which the second theme 
is sung by a second bird. The birds 
have not yet acquired an appreciation of 
the harmonious blending of notes, so far 
as my observation goes, tho I have 
heard a yellow-breasted chat sing a 
two-note chord 

d 


Fe 


unaided, the D being full and strong, 
the G above fainter, but clearly deter- 
minable; but in the singing of duets 
that consist of the separate utterance of 
related themes they have made consid- 
erable progress. I have heard related 
phrases antiphonally sung by chewinks, 
chickadees, field sparrows, song spar- 
rows, meadowlarks, and perhaps by two 
or three other species (the doubt is due 
to uncertainty of antiphonal intention). 
F. Schuyler Mathews and Simeon Pease 
Cheney have noted such singing on the 
part of chickadees; C. A. Witchell and 
Arthur H. Patterson have reported an- 
tiphonal singing by European cuckoos ; 
and C. A. Witchell has also noted the 
unique instance of a response in unison 
by a small flock of starlings to a two- 
note theme uttered by one of their num- 
ber. It must be remembered that in all 
these instances the response bore a di- 
rect musical relation to the original 
theme, just as the second line of the 
“Evening Star” song bears such a rela- 
tion to its first. Thus the cuckoo duet 
noted by Mr. Witchell, which he heard 
in the same place in three successive 
vears, was as follows: 











EUROPEAN CUCKOOS (from Witchell). 


The thought will here naturally arise 
that the relationship in these two utter- 
ances was merely a coincidence, due to 
the presence of two cuckoos with songs 
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of the same intervals, but with voices 
exactly or approximately a tone apart. 
And I am free to confess that with no 
better evidence than this it would be 
very rash to infer intentional antiphony 
on the birds’ part. Indeed, the first an- 
tiphonal songs I heard I unhesitatingly 
ascribed to accident. But I have since 
observed so many examples and have 
noted the combination of such elaborate 
themes, as compared with these simple 
two-note phrases, that no place is left 
for rational skepticism. 

Here are a few of these duets of wood 
and field: 
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MEADOWLARKS. 


(In this case the interest was hight- 
ened by the presence of a grassfinch, the 
only other vocal occupant of the field, 
singing in the same key). 
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FIELD SPARROWS. 








(The second bird always waited for 
the first to sing before uttering his own 
song. Both were very true to the pitch. 
The number of notes was variable). 
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accelerando. accelerando. 
FIELD SPARROWS. 


On rare occasions I have heard an- 
tiphonal singing, apparently with inten- 
tion; by birds of different species, as in 
the following case, where the singers 
were a field sparrow and a meadowlark: 
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—and this, where a Bewick wren alter- 
nated his song with a chewink’s: 
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CHEWINK. 
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BEWIGK WREN. 


In one instance I secured a musical 
response to my own whistled notes. As 
Iwas passing a small patch of woods 
near West Bridgewater, Mass., I heard 
the high conversational note of a chick- 
adee behind the foliage. I whistled the 





BIRD DUETS 


song of the Northern chickadee—a very 
easy song to reproduce—when instantly 
the bird flew to the edge of the woods 
within a few feet of me and responded 
a third higher, thus (the pitch and the 
speed are from memory) : 


Myself. Chickadee. Myself. Chickadee, 
Jd—112. 


ie ae ee ee 


DUET OF CHICKADEE AND MYSELF. 





After a number of repetitions of this 
little duet, in which my fellow performer 
responded with unfailing promptness 
and energy, I changed to an entirely un- 
related key. I wish I could report that 
the chickadee altered the pitch of his 
phrase correspondingly; but, alas! I am 
truthful and the chickadee was unmind- 
ful of the opportunity offered him to 
distinguish himself, which unfortunate 
combination compels me to state that he 
failed to notice my change and continued 
to utter his notes unfalteringly in the 
original key, utterly regardless of its lack 
of affinity with the one I was now using. 


I greatly regretted the obstinacy or in- 
competency of my musical partner, as it 
was a rare chance to demonstrate that 
responses of this character are due to se- 


lection, not accident; but a few weeks 
later I happened upon an incident that 
not only gave the demonstration I want- 
ed, but enriched my experience with 
something entirely unprecedented. I 
was walking along a road with a field 
on one side and a grove on the other. A 
meadowlark was singing in the field, but 
as his song was not unusual I did not 
note it, a neglect which in the sequel I 
regretted, After a few repetitions of 
the song another meadowlark replied 
from the grove with a phrase that was 
totally unrelated to that of the singer in 
the field. The two songs were alternated 
a few times and then the field bird re- 
placed his original theme with one that 
was a suitable response to that the second 
bird was uttering: 


2d bird. 1st bird. 


fire Bet tab tn- 








MEADOWLARKS. 
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This duet was repeated often enough 
to enable me to make a careful record of 
it, when something occurred which, as 
far as my experience goes, is absolutely 
unique in bird music—a third meadow- 
lark, in another part of the field, cut in, 
so to speak, with a phrase that antici- 
pated the other two musically, and the 
three birds sang twice around this attrac- 
tive trio: 
see 


uf bird. ” bird. 








ppreet ttt yey 


MEADOWLARKS. 


Then the newcomer dropped out, leav- 
ing the duet to go on as before. 

This circumstance I commend to the 
careful consideration of any one who 
may feel disposed to ascribe antiphonal 
bird songs to chance. The change of 
phrase on the part of the first singer to 
one musically responsive to that of the 
second singer, the entrance of the third 
singer with a related phrase appropri- 
ately placed, and the twice repeated or- 
derly . rendition of the three phrases by 
the three birds seem to preclude any ex- 
planation that denies all musical intelli- 
gence and appreciation to birds. 

A subsequent occurrence, reported to 
me by a neighbor whose interest in bird 
songs has been awakened, should set at 
rest any lingering doubt that the birds. 
or at least some of them, are aware of 
the musical significance of the combina- 
tions of notes they utter. This seems 
clear to me, and the instance I now ad- 
duce ought to tend toward confirming 
the theory, that they do know about and 
enjoy the music they make. I have several 
times in former publications called atten- 
tion to the twilight song of the wood 
pewee—the arrangement of four phrases 
into a rhythmical song that follows the 
rule of construction governing many of 
our ballads. One evening last summer 
my neighbor was listening to this per- 
formance when, after one of the com- 
pletions of the song, a wood pewee? 
across the way began to echo each phrase 
as it was uttered, the original singer 
making a sufficient pause after each to 
permit this. The duet continued for 
some time in the following style; 
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WOOD PEWEES. 


At the close of one of these double 
quatrains the second bird relapsed into 
silence. The first bird uttered his first 
phrase and waited as before for its repe- 
tition from the other side of the street. 
None came, and after an unusually long 
pause he repeated the first phrase. Still 


there was no response and again he re- 
peated it. Twice more he uttered his first 
phrase—five times in all—then, appar- 


ently satisfied that his fellow singer had 
definitely withdrawn from the perform- 
ance, he resumed his song, giving it in 
the customary way, without pauses be- 
tween the phrases. . 

This episode presents overwhelming 
evidence of musical appreciation on the 
part of the two participants. An ex- 
planation based on any other theory is so 
forced—I may say so extravagant—that 
it cannot be rationally held. 

Instances of theme and answer, fairly 
common in the songs of single birds, are 
not frequent as joint avian productions. 
The examples I have cited probably con- 
stitute a third of all that I have noted 
in observations covering fourteen years; 
and of the entire number only a few 
would be free from suspicion of acci- 
dental coincidence if unsupported by 
other evidence. But, taken in connection 
.with the great mass of proof I have 
gathered that birds possess a musical in- 
telligence differing from our own oniy 
in degree, they present a fairly valuable 
and certainly an extremely interesting 
link in the chain of evidence. 


Wasurncrton, D. C. 


The Dove 


BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE 


APART from greed and strife— 


The clamorous rush of life— 


Thought, like a tranquil dove— 


Irised in peace and love— 


Broods, with half-folded wings, 
On God’s eternal things, 


Aveusty, Ge. 





Success in the Ministry 


[We have printed challenges to laymen, confessions of ministerial heretics, who are dis- 
satisfied with the Church, and the tales of clergymen who are forced to live on a dollar or 
so a day. This week we have prevailed upon one of the highest salaried ministers in 
America to tell how it feels to be satisfied with his lot and a ministerial success.—Ep1rTor. ] 


HREE times the editor has request- 
fe ed me to write this article. That 
were enough to inflate one with 
self-conceit were it not that three other 
times he has rejected other articles of 
mine—ones that I thought were better. 
His invitation, therefore, is my sole ex- 
cuse’ for what would otherwise seem 
arrogance; my only claim of fitness for 
this task is his selection. 

Two things may make this attempt in 
these columns apropos at just this junc- 
ture, two other articles of recent date. 
The first was the confession of an Un- 
distinguished ‘Heretic, the second one 
the lamentation of a Gadite who has dif- 
ficulty in collecting his year’s salary. 
Both were pathetic in the comments they 
called forth: they missed their marks so 
palpably. The first was written ad 
clerum; it should have concerned the 
clergy; but the people it vexed most 
were all laymen. The second was “A 
Challenge to Christian Laymen” ; but the 
writers who took up the gage were 
mainly clergymen. Moreover, in their 
very raison d'etre, each article has 
seemed to me defective. My own expe- 
rience has been the very reverse of that 
of both these gentlemen. I have never 
met restraint in preaching any truth I 
knew ; my hardest task has been to keep 
pace with the growing eagerness of men 
for more. Nor have I met with stint of 
compensation; my chief embarrassment 
has been in being paid five times the sal- 
ary I felt my labors worth. 

But who am I? What denomination? 


Where located? etc. Never mind. You 
will never know. If I feared that you 
would guess, I would mislead you with 
sufficient misstatement. This would be 
possible. One could tell you details that, 
while inaccurate, would be _ illustrative. 
But this were only fiction. Here instead 
are some facts. 

I was born thirty-five years ago on a 
farm in Ohio. I was doing chores at the 
age when my present charge’s children 
are studying French. I whistled at the 
plow the same days that their mothers 
went to dancing school, and was learn- 
ing to swim in a mill pond while their 
fathers were going bathing at summer 
resorts. I attended country school, 
where, of course, I learned nothing. I 
prepared (!) for college by reading, 
which, of course, was worthless, the pre- 
scribed amount of Greek and Latin, with 
a fossil failure of a country clergyman. 
It was a solemn childhood and a waning 
youth until, at seventeen, I got to col- 
lege. Then it was that life began. 

The college was one where expenses 
were low and ideals-were high, one I 
would choose now from preference as I 
accepted then of necessity, one of the 
so-called small colleges in contrast to the 
model modern large ones. I would 
choose it, because that, in such, the stu- 
dent does not lose his identity; he pre- 
serves his individuality, he bears the con- 
sequences of his own errors and efforts, 
he is thrown in closer touch with class- 
mates and with teachers, he does more 
hard work—and he has more fun. 
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Seven years—four at college and 
three at seminary—are the common cost 
in labor, time and money of all those 
who enter this profession, and this price 
at length I paid. The receipt I got 
signed in the form of a certificate of 
ordination at the age of twenty-four. 
By that time I had known the pain of 
toil, the stress of hard necessity and the 
desire to do something worth the doing. 
I had spent seven vacations doing seven 
different things. I had_bossed a railroad 
construction gang; I had been a clerk in 
a steel mill; [ had worked as a harvest 
hand; I had fired an engine for a well- 


drilling concern; I had been a canvasser, 


a schoolteacher and a newspaper re- 
parter. That part of ‘my life I look 
back upon now as one looks at a land- 
scape thru the wrong end of a telescope. 
It is so far away and foreign. I think 
of myself in those days as of some other 
person. And when I think of him, that 
child and boy, I sometimes smile and 
sometimes drop a tear. 

That was a dozen years ago. At pres- 
ent I am a preacher in a city pulpit. I[ 


am a pastor of ‘a congregation with a 


thousand members. My surroundings 
are those of wealth and refinement; my 
friends are men and women of influ- 
ence and culture; my home is comforta- 
ble; my income is ample and my oppor- 
tunities for work are abundant. I have 
more calls to churches than I can ac- 
cept; I have more invitations to preach 
than I can fill; I have more engagements 
to lecture than I can keep, and more re- 
quests for articles than I have time to 
write. To be sure, I realize that I am 
borrowing from old age in my youth; 
that my chiefest asset is my brains and 
my chiefest stock in trade my sympathy ; 
that, in the language of the economists, 
I am capitalizing my income, am selling 
my crop and living on the harvest, and 
all that. Nevertheless, I am _ content. 
Barring accident or incapacity, the fu- 
ture will be the present recurring. In 
any case, 1 am too busy working to 
worry and too happy serving to com- 
plain. 

My salary? Qh, yes. It is $5,000 a 
year, while, with gifts, wedding fees, 
fees for lecturing, preaching and writ- 
ing, my income last year was $2,000 
more. But if it were only seven hun- 
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dred instead of seven thousand what 
would be the difference? A sort of law 
of static physics holds good here: in- 
come is equalled by outflow. The two 


‘are equally well balanced relatively no 


matter what the figures are in the abso- 
lute. The last time I had my bankbook 
posted there was a balance of just 
$27.08 of these deposits over checks 
against them. No clergyman can make 
money. Let him not delude himself by 
trying. He can make something better, 
however ; he can make friends. He has 
been wasting his time sadly if in thirty- 
five years he has not made many, some 
of whom have incidentally made money. 
And they, in turn, are poor friends if they 
are not willing to put their ability in this 
line at his service. Let him stop think- 
ing of their business and think solely of 
them, and they, in return, will forget 
their business long enough to think. 
about him. 
Which raises the pce ony Why am | 
not one of them? Why am | in the min- 
istry. Why did I ever choose this pro- 
fession? This is the question asked me 
more frequently than any other by the 
men of my acquaintance and of my own 
age. Since college days I have been one 
of them. They are my friends; but they 
cannot understand why I am not in one 
of their professions and why their de- 
sires are not mine. I cannot answer 
their question because there is no answer 
comprehensible. There is no answer be- 
cause that, in my choice as in theirs 
there was no alternative. It is as tho 
one said to another: Why do you stut- 
ter? When I try to frame an answer 
it is as senseless as theirs would be to me 
if I asked: Why do you want to make 
money? The gist of their inquiry is: 
You are clever; why don’t you get rich? 
You are popular ; why should you be a 
minister? You are clear-headed; why 
should you counsel the stupid? You are 
hale and healthy: why should you not be 
happy? My reply is: I am happy. And 
my counter-queries are: To be a good 
fellow is it necessary to be a bad one? 
To be sympathetic must one be a mar- 
sport? Must piety always be pale? Must 
sympathy always be sad? Must counsel- 
lors’ all be callow? And most of 
all, what is success? You, Tom, were 
born a poet; why are you making steel] 











rails? You, Dick, are the most per- 
suasive mortal that I know; why do you 
waste your eloquence selling electric 
motors? . And you, Harry, are a fine, 
far-sighted, level-headed and kind-heart- 
ed friend; why will you waste your time 
buying and selling stocks and bonds? 
My dear fellow, there is more reason for 
your being me than for my being you. 
But still the question definitely: Why 
do I preach? It was Bishop Brooks who 
once said : ““No man ever ought to preach 
if he can help it.” Well, I could not 
help it. I had something I wanted to 
say and. I took the ordinary course to 
get a hearing. I believed that men need- 
ed help, that they wanted it, that to give 
this was the highest occupation one 
could choose, and that, if helped, men 
would be grateful. All these things I 
have found to be true. There is a cer- 
tain kind of recompense in this profes- 
sion not to be found in any other. To 
see men’s faces light up on the hearing 
of a message, to have men strong in other 
fields come te one for advice as docile 
as mere children where their conduct is 
concerned, to feel the hand-grasp of 
appreciation when sympathy is extended. 
merely to hear expressions of deep grati- 
tude tor things done that were so easy to 
do as to seem to him who did them triv- 
ial—this last is at times fairly embar- 
rassing. There is no other profession in 
the world in which such a flood of affec- 
tion is poured out as in this. If young 
men only knew how great is the amount 
of this recompense and how real is its 
value, they would crowd the ministry 
with the best men there are, as it ought 
to be, instead of shunning it as they do. 
and leaving it to weaklings, as too often 
it is left. 
True, a change has occurred within 
myself in these ten years, both in motive 
and in method. At the outset I wanted 
feebly to help men. and thought I knew 
clearly just how. Neither the desire nor 
the method I had gaged quite rightly. 
As I approached my task definitely the 
method grew less plain, but the motive 
grew ever more strong. This former is 
but part of that change that has gone on 
in general in the generation past in a'l 
that has to do with theological concep- 
tion. Those who complain of failure in 
this calling are most often they who 
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refuse to face facts of life as they come 
to them and to follow the peregrinations 
of self as they change. He who will be 
the prophet of the coming generation 
will be he who can ally this deep desire 
with a method of his own. Stop it? 
Give it all up? I could do this any day 
—and make a living. I could do this in 
any one of a dozen ways. Any man who 
succeeds in the ministry could succeed 
out of it. But I am not going to stop— 
at least not for that reason. I am not 
concerned about money at present, but 
only about men and my message. 

But why have I succeeded? I did not 
know that I had. I prefer to put it an- 
other way: Why have I not failed? 
There are, perhaps, six reasons. Two 
have to do with inheritance; two are 
due to my training, and two more are 
inborn traits that I have cherished and 
developed. 

The first couplet deal with my parents. 
My father was, now that I realize it, a 
very remarkable man. He was a giant 
in stature, a Puritan in morals, a gruff 
man in manner, but one of unflinching 
purpose and unbending will, of abound- 
ing vitality and indefatigable energy. He 
was a master among men, the adviser of 
all his neighbors, their counsellor in all 
disputes, their mentor in perplexity and 
the stern censor of their sins. He spent 
his life at hard work, deluded in the be- 
lief that one could get rich honestly. In 
this he kept the path but did not reach 
the goal. He bequeathed to me no leg- 
acy save only his capacity for industry. 
But if there is one chief requisite for 
success in my profession it is this; and 
if there is one reason above all others 
for failure it is in the lack of it in many, 
which lack is a loathsome thing, for it 
is laziness. ° 1 work. more hours in the 
day than any of my people; I work, as 
must all clergymen, seven days in the 
week; I work hardest on the day my 
people have most leisure; while even my 
vacations, altho long, considering, must 
all be spent in work, preparing for next 
season, reading, studying and writing. 
If any one in this calling complains, 
search here for the reason before you 
look elsewhere. 

My mother was a-lady. She had all 


the qualities of one, but not the leisure 
in which to cultivate them. 


Her in- 
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stincts were for satin, but her income 
held her to homespun. She gave me 
nothing—save herself. But, next after 
strength, what could be of more value 
than just gentleness? In the ministry, 
far beyond any other profession, a man 
has entré to society so-called if he but 
be a gentleman. No other sine qua non 
is required. He holds an option if he 
choose to exercise it. He must learn 
some things, to be sure ; but do they real- 
ize how short a time that takes who hold 
them of most value? When I came to 
New York it took me about six weeks 
to learn how to wear my clothes and six 
more to learn a language of which, after 
all, the vocabulary is but small. When 
those two things are learned what else 
distinguishes a gentleman in a drawing- 
room from a. gently- born man on a 
farm? I was born with better manners 
than I have often found at Newport, 
Saratoga or The Spa. I have lived for 
some time each in Boston and in Balti- 
more, and in both places the one thing 
that helped me to despise their pride of 
family was pride in my own. Here is a 


second prime pre-requisite if one would 


succeed in the ministry. He must be a 
gentleman. But, to be one, he must 
know, the only need is gentleness. He 
must scorn to death all counterfeit and 
sham. Doing this he will be happy. He 
will also be of use. 

Something next I gained from my 
training, my career, my experience— 
that’s the conventional word, I believe: 
the number, the kind and the variety of 
things I had to be before reaching my 
profession. Because I was poor that 
course was hard; because I began early 
it was long; and because it was broken 
up into summer fragments by winters of 
study between it was pretty well varied 
by the time it was ended. What came 
of this all was not only training in busi- 
ness, the ability to “manage a church in 
a businesslike way.” That is often 
spoken of by critics of clergy who have 
it not as a qualification that would be of 
priceless value and one worth long years 
of hard knocks for any young man to 
acquire who would be a minister. 

Personally, I am not so sure of this. 
To have a church “run in a businesslike 
way” is a doubtful benefit. Preaching 
is not done best by the clock; church 
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funds are not_ raised by bookkeeping ; 
charity cannot be administered as sugar 
is sold—by the scales; nor sympathy 
doled out to sorrowing ones from la- 


_ beled chests of drawers and pigeon- 


holes. In the same way that a plow is 
not a bicycle, a sword a yardstick nor a 
tear-vial an oil can, so a parish register 
is not merely a card catalog, a subscrip- 
tion list is more than a page of a ledger, 
a sermon something else besides a care- 
fully typewritten manuscript, and a pas- 
toral visit something more than a drum- 
mer’s monthly call. To know the ways 
of business and to have its instincts does 
no harm; but also it may do no good. 
Those who know figures best keep 
records and manage details to perfec- 
tion, sometimes can do. nothing else; 
and, vice versa, they who cannot do 
these things at all can often do far bet- 
ter ones. 

It was something else than this ability 
to “manage,” then, that I learned while 
training, else too than that much-lauded 
thing “executive ability."* How shall I 
phrase it? Perhaps best thus: I learned 
that in‘every profession there are certain 
things that are easy and one, above all 
others in each, that is hard; that when 
one looks longingly on the profession of 
another and wishes he had chosen: it in- 
stead of the one he is in, it is the easy 
things that attract him, while the hard 
one he never sees; that he never sees it 
because it is so personal it is kept out of 
sight, and that the successful man in any 
field is he who is able and willing to give 
his best energy to this and does not 
make a substitute for it of superficial 
small details. 

Now, more than in any other pro- 
fession, in the ministry, it is easy to fill 
all one’s time with superficial things and 
to avoid the doing of the hardest one. 
A clergyman may be the busiest man in 
town and yet leave his greatest work 
undone. He may be “busy with con- 
cerns of little worth, an idler in the 
best.” For a railroad man to ride on 
passes, issue orders and inspect work 
looks attractive; to use up gray matter 
framing orders, solving problems and 
making the wheels go round is a strain 
he only knows. For a salesman to tell 
stories, render his expense account and 
travel far and wide would seem to be a 








pleasure; to pin a patron down to a 
point and get him to buy so much goods 
for so much money is hard work. So, 
for a clergyman to dine out, read a ser- 
vice well, be persona grata to a congre- 
gation, organize societies, keep records, 
visit widely and discourse on every 
topic other than religion may fill all his 
time. Unlike the former two he may 
stop here and still draw his salary; but 
if he does he shirks his proper task. 
And others will soon come to find this 
out. It is difficult to talk to men about 
their souls; it is embarrassing to pray 
with the sick and afflicted ; it is trying to 
the patience to be gentle with the igno- 
rant and scornful; it is perplexing some- 
times to induce the rich to give alms to 
the poor; it is exhausting to give more 
sympathy than one can get in return, 
and it is hard to preach to others with 
the same candor that one uses in think- 
ing to himself; but he who tries to suc- 
ceed otherwise in this office fails—and 
he deserves to. He who does these 
things shall never fail—nor shall he 
want “for recompense. 

One other thing I learned from my 
mingling with men in other fields before 
I left them for this one: that is, that they 
are both more earnest and more intelli- 
gent than the average clergyman esteems 
them. Men spend much of their time 
. thinking of problems that most of us do 
not know disturb them, and when they 
do think they think more deeply and 
profoundly than we thought they could. 
This makes meaningless, by cutting out 
the stays from under it, much of the 
horror of heresy had by good brethren. 
Worse than that, it makes lydicrous 
much of the discussion that goes on in 
clerical clubs and conventions, many 
papers read, articles written, disputes en- 
gaged in and discussions provoked—not 
, to say many sermons that are preached. 

Laymen do their own thinking quietly 
but often very swiftly. They move seri- 
ously and sometimes so rapidly that they 
leave many of the clergy a whole genera- 
tion behind. Is it any wonder that, when 
the two groups face each other suddenly 
in some discussion, both stand aghast in 
surprise; that when certain clergymen 
learn to their amazement that certain 
laymen have “advanced ideas” and pick 
out points for argument, they are met 
with the keen tho unspoken retort: 
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“That is on the surface. You are not 
down where we are at all. Ye tithe mint, 
anise and cummin, but omit the weightier 
matters of the law—judgment and mercy 
and faith.” My own hardest task is not 
to find freedom in speaking the truth, 
but to learn truth fast enough to speak 
it. My trouble is not.to keep from 
preaching over people’s heads, but to 
keep from preaching under their feet. I 
am not afraid of being worldly; I am 
more afraid of being out of touch with 
the world. I am not afraid of shocking 
somebody by saying something new; I 
am more afraid of speaking platitudes 
that are old. If the preacher works hard 
enough in his study to be a real leader 
of thought, if he mingles enough with 
men to know where they are in their 
thinking, if he allies faith to practice by 
living the one in the other himself, he 
will always have hearers to listen. And 
he will be let alone. For this puts even 
bushwhacking heresy-hunters to shame. 

Lastly, I said there were two traits, in- 
born to begin with, I have tried to cher- 
ish and develop. They are traits either 
one of which will seem valueless to those 
who have only the other and the two 
incompatible to those who have neither. 
I mean a drop of melancholy and a sense 
of humor. I truly thank the Lord for 
both. For the combination is a blessed 
one. By means of it I have always been - 
able to take my joys seriously and equal- 
ly able to laugh at my sorrows. 

Now, chief among my joys has been 
my work. It must be so to every clergy- 
man to whom it is not torture. He who 
in this profession is not serious is -flip- 
pant; there is no middle ground between 
them. He who does not preach as a 
dying man to dying men only beats the 
air. But seriousness has certain attrib- 
utes. It is sober, it is sensible, it is 
earnest and it is discreet. This leads to 
four details of method in preaching; he 
who does not have these attributes makes 
four mistakes. 

First, I have tried to be as unlike as 
possible those who “‘court a smile when 
they should woo a soul.” There are 
such. The seed that they sow has small 
depth of earth. No wonder the heat of 
life’s sun scorches it. These are they 
who are often, alas, the most popular 
preachers. 

Secondly, there are those who strain 
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after effect. They do this out ‘of the 
pulpit as well as in it; but they show 
their attitude toward their calling chiefly 
by the texts they choose and flaunt their 
flippancy by printing these to draw a 
crowd. An article printed in these col- 
umns a few years ago by an incensed 
layman, on “Advertising the Gospel,” 
ought to be hung round their necks for 
their shame. These make up the great 
group of sensational preachers. 

Again, there are those who leave the 
word of God to serve tables. They are 
preachers who do everything but preach. 
Instead of depending on it they depend 
upon musical services, magic lantern en- 
tertainments, soup kitchens and settle- 
ment work. They may be anything you 
like to call them, in accordance with 
their worth or lack of it, mountebanks or 
entertainers, benefactors or philanthro- 
pists; they are not preachers. 

Lastly, there are those who in their 
preaching are polemic. Sometimes they 
point their fire of controversy against 
those within the Church, sometimes 
against those without. In the one case 
they set up men of straw and knock 
them down; in the other they build bul- 
warks about the Faith and dare the 
infidel to do his worst; in both they 
waste their time. Better the method of 
him who “argued not, but preached ; and 
‘conscience did the rest.” 

But these four types apart, there still 
remains another. He of this type real- 
izes that to dare to stand between God 
and man one must be either impertinent 
or inspired. He believes that’ to préach 
is thé most serious business on earth and 
he approaches his ‘task every: week with 
prayer and fasting, fear and trembling. 
For his comfort he remembers sometimes 
the old story of the stern Scotch elder 
and the bumptious young supply. The 
young man had strutted up into the pul- 
pit, self-confident and cocksure, made a 
miserable failure and come down crest- 
fallen. He had begun in exultation, he 
had ended in humiliation. Said the old 
man: “Sonny, gin ye’d gone up as ye 
kem doon, ye’d a kem doon as ye gone 
“up: . 
I think it was Sidney. Smith who said 
“No man without a sense of _ humor 
ever ought to study for orders.” This 
sense is indeed a valuable one; but it is 
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not a simple one; it is most complex. 
To have it is to know not only what to 
do, but what not to do; not only’ what 
to laugh at, but what not to swear at, 
what not to be angry over, what not to 
weep about, and when to bide one’s time 
withal. The sense itself, therefore, is, 
not one; it is several. It is at least four 
things: it is the sense of discrimination, 
the sense of finesse, the sense of caution 
and the sense of toleration. 

First, among all the things that find 
their way into the privacy of his study 
to perplex the pastor and to puzzle him, 
whether brought by parishioners in per- 
son or by the postman, he must know by 
instinct which ones are large and which 
are small; which have great importance 
and which have none; which ones he 
needs to lie awake at: night’ and pray 
over and which, figuratively, as well as 
actually, to throw in the waste basket. 
If his instinct does not prompt him he 
will never learn; and if he does not learn 
he will die young. 

This is discrimination, to start with; 
but, beyond that, in dealing with prob- 
lems that are of account, he must have 
finesse. He must not drive a tack with 
a sledgehammer nor use a crowbar to - 
remove a hairpin. While, yet again, he 
must choose, without having to choose, 


the right time for many a meeting. He 


must sometimes procrastinate. 

Strange counsel it seemed at the time, 
but sage it has proven long since, I re- 
ceived from an old homiletic professor : 
“Never do today what you can put off 
till tomorrow.” In other words, avoid - 
psychological moments in strife. Many 
a problerg that presses for answer, many 
a quarrel that clamors for settlement, - 
many a task that were difficult today 
will, if just quietly let alone, solve or re- 
solve, settle or perform itself. 

Lastly, in the realm of theological dis- 
cussion, one must know when not to be 
terrified. He must know that there are 
certain verities eternal as the hills; that 
there are certain longings in the human 
soul vast as the ocean’s depths, and cer- 
tain aspirations of the heart as high as 
heaven’s arch, and that the quibbles of 
poor, little men are but as motes in the 
sunlight of revelation. If only these 
quibbles were confined to those in low 
station one’s. peace would be undis- 
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turbed; but they are not. Sometimes 
they find their place in Presbyteries, 
Conferences and See Houses. That’s 
where his sense of humor must come to 
his aid. 

To cite these all would be to write a 
volume. Here is only one: A few weeks 
since a candidate for orders in the Epis- 
copal Church, in what is supposed to be 
an enlightened age, and in what purports 
to be a civilized community, was “turned 
down” by his Bishop in his examination 
on a question on the Virgin Birth. He 
did not deny the fact. He said he be- 
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lieved it.. But that was not enough. The 
Bishop pressed this further question: Do 
you believe the fact can be historically 
proved? Now what can meet the sit- 
uation there but risibility? And, come 
to think of it, is not this sense, the sense 
of humor thus applied, almost a sense 
divine? It is an attribute of God him- 
self. What comfort the Scripture con- 
taineth! If that young man thinks much 
about that Bishop at all, let him think in 
these terms: “The Lord shall laugh at 
him, for he seeth that his day is com- 


” 


ing. 


Women in the Finnish Parliament 


BY THE BARONESS GRIPENBERG 


[The first national legislature to admit women to its membership is the Finnish Par- 
liament. This has already been the subject of comment and description in THe InpEPENp- 
ENT, but this article, by one of the most prominent leaders for the enfranchisement of women 
in Finland, the result of an interview with a staff correspondent of THe INDEPENDENT at her 
home in Helsingfors, gives an inside view of the situation of marked interest. The Baroness 
Gripenberg has an excellent command of English. She visited America some years ago where 
her addresses are still remembered by those who heard them.—Eprror.] 


bring about the granting of uni- 

versal suffrage in Finland. Dur- 
ing the last few years we have had all 
kinds of political misfortunes which have 
tended to unite men and women for 
national ends. So when the question of 
universal suffrage came up men believed 
that it would be necessary to give the 
suffrage to women to protect us against 
too much of the anarchistic movement in 
Social Democracy. The enfranchise- 
ment of women was one feature of the 
universal suffrage law, and this law had, 
of course, to go to the Czar. I think we 
never would have got the consent of the 
Czar if the Japanese war had not oc- 
curred in connection with the revolution- 
ary movement in Russia. The Russian 
statesmen simply thought that they had 
no time to consider Finnish questions 
then, so they said, “We. will give 
them now what they want.” Very often, 
when there are difficult questions con- 
cerning Finland presented to the Czar, 
no answer comes to us, or sometimes we 
have to wait years for the answer; but 
this’ time the Czar’s approval came 
quickly. Parliament passed the law last 
year on May aist; the Czar sanctioned 


VV tring 2 causes have combined to 


the law July 2oth, only two months after 
its passage by Parliament. 

According to the new law, the elec- 
tions will regularly be held the first week 
in July, but a special provision as to the 
first election required it to be held the 
15th and 16th of March. Parliament 
was opened May 24th and adjourned 
June 2d for the summer recess, and will 
cotivene again September 2d. Members 
are elected for three years. Hereafter 
the Parliament will assemble every year 
in the beginning of February and _ sit 
three months during the year. There. 
are 200 members and the salary is 1,400 
Finnish marks—or about $270—a year. 
A poor workingman can accept this 
small salary and not lose much or any- 
thing of his income; but for many it 
means a good deal of sacrifice to accept 
this small sum for three months’ work. 

In Norway woman suffrage has also 
just been conceded; it is granted to 
women of twenty-four years of age who 
pay municipal taxes; but here in Fin- 
land men and women have it on precisely 
the same conditions. These are that the 


voter shall be twenty-four years of age. 
It is not necessary to own property, but 
there are the usual discriminations 
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against persons who have suffered crim- 
inal convictions and who are not of 
normal mind. 

Of our 200 members, 80 belong to the 
Social Democratic party. The next 
strongest is the Finnish party, with 59 
members ; the Swedish party has 24; the 
so-called Young Finnish party also 24; 
the Agrarian party, 11, and the so-called 


Christian Liberal party, 2. All kinds of ° 


political divisions exist now because of 
the somewhat chaotic conditions of re- 
cent years; but the Finnish and Swedish 
parties have existed for some thirty 
years. 

The Swedish party thinks that the 
only way to prevent us from being Rus- 
sified is to have the Swedish language 
preserved ; it is also the more aristocratic 
party. The Finnish party believes that 
the only way to construct a bulwark 
against the Russian interest is to awaken 
and educate the people, and develop na- 
tional feeling; this is the more demo- 
cratic party. There has been a great 
movement to have the Finnish language 
prevail in the law courts and the civil 
service. At present we have two official 
languages, Finnish and Swedish, and 
Russian is used in the army. 

There are 19 women in the Parlia- 
ment, which I should have said is com- 
posed of but one chamber. Of these 
women, 9 were elected from the Social 
Democratic party; 6 from the Finnish; 
2 from the Young Finnish, a kind of 
branch of the Swedish party; 1 from the 
Swedish party, and 1 from the Agrarian 
party. This large number of Social 
Democrats in Parliament does not mean 
so much that the Finnish people as a 
whole are Social Democrats as it means 
that our people are not so developed 
politically as to understand what suf- 
frage means, and to appreciate the eth- 
ical responsibilities of suffrage and of 
the lawmaker. For instance, among 
these 80 Social Democrats there are 30 
who have had very little schooling. They 
may be able to read, but there is no guar- 
antee that they can write. The fact that 
30 such members can be elected shows, 
of course, that the electors have not quite 
understood what they are doing. 

It was unfortunate that women got 
their rights just at this time when the 
Social Democratic. party has so much 
anarchism in it, and it was a disappoint- 








ment that so many women were influ- 
enced by the appeals of this party. . The 
leaders of that party did not understand 
the great responsibility they took when 
they sent out servant girls in the cam- 
paign and all kinds of ignorant people to 
help make the canvass, and many things 
were said that were not true. For in- 
stance, until now it has been a dangerous 
matter for us, owing to our relation to 
the Russian Church to enter upon the 
question of reform in the Lutheran 
Church, which is the national church. 
We are not ripe for the question of dis- 
establishment, and our people would 
never have elected so many to the Social 
Democratic ranks if they had thought 
that it would be a part of the policy of 
that party to do away with the national 
church, and also with religious instruc- 
tion in the schools. I do not mean to say 
that the people could not be Christian 
without a State Church and without re- 
ligion taught in the schools; I only mean 
to say that our people as a whole have 
not reached that stage of development 
when they would knowingly consent to 
elect to parliament people who are: 
enemies to the Lutheran Church. But 
the Social Democrats, during the cam- 
paign, never displayed this part of their 
program, but promised everything to get 
votes. I have some sympathy with Social 
Democratic principles as that term is un- 
derstood in America, and my political. 
program will show that there are many 
things we people who are very demo- 
cratic are trying to secure in common 
with the Social Democrats; but in many 
respects that party is more anarchistic 
than socialistic. When we have devel- 
oped more and more, and the bitter re- 
sults of all these hard years are only a 
remembrance, I am quite sure that our 
socialism will develop in another direc- 
tion and it will have leaders who are able 
to carry it that way. 

Of course, I believe that men and 
women should have the same rights, but 
I think it would have been better if 
women could have got the right of suf- 
frage step by step as men have got it. 
Women were obliged to work very hard 
in Norway to get universal suffrage, but 
here we got it too suddenly, and before 
we were fully prepared for it. No one 
would have objected if the Social Demo- 
crats had elected some of their best 

















women, for they have some splendid 
workers, who will rank with any women ; 
but the result of their political methods 
and of their crude campaign was to elect 
nine Social Democratic women, six or 
seven of whom have not the best charac- 


ter. Of course, they were elected by the 
women alone. It is because the Social 
Democrats have become a meeting point 
for all kinds of bad elements. The choice 
of such women by that party has rendered 
it impossible for us to work with them, 
and it is a bitter disappointment. We 
have never wanted to have such women. 
The Social Democrats have simply 
wanted to show how much they despise 
present society, and present laws. Our 
political conditions are certainly very 
bad’ we are having all kinds. of viola- 
tions of law. It is unfortunate that our 
Social Democratic leaders wish to unite 
as much as possible with the Russian 
anarchists, which means further difficul- 
ty for us. 

As to the political program of our par- 
liament, I should explain that we cannot 
deal with questions that do not come to 
us in the form of an imperial proposal. 
The Finnish Senate prepares these pro- 
posals and submits them to the Czar, and 
if they are formally approved by him 
they then come before parliament. We 
have eight parliamentary committees: on 
law, constitutional questions, finance, 
economic and social questions, agrarian 
questions, and a committee for common 
petitions embracing all those questions 
which cannot be referred to other com- 
mittees. Then we have a committee to 
edit parliamentary proceedings. 

All petitions must be read within two 
weeks after parliament has opened. The 
petitions introduced by the women of the 
Finnish party are eight in all. The first 
concerns married women’s property. 
Married women here cannot possess any- 
thing but their wages. The second peti- 
tion concerns a mother’s right to her 
children. According to our law the 
father has the sole right to the child; he 
can take it away from the mother and 
send it off if he wishes to. We think this 
is no longer in accordance with modern 
ideas. Then there is a petition for an 
increase in the number of midwives. 
The number now is very small. In our 
hard climate the children ought to have 
the best nursing from the very first. The 
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lack of this is seen in the terrible infant 
mortality. 

Another petition we have presented is 
for the establishment of practical schools 
in housekeeping, needlework and domes- 
tic science. Two petitions relate to social 
purity. One of them asks for reforms in 
the laws concerning children born out of 
wédlock. Our laws on this subject are 
very old and these unhappy children have 
scarcely any rights. Another law is for 
the further protection of children. The 
age of consent is high; a girl is protected 
up to the age of eighteen; but if the girl 
is older than twelve years, the man who 
has committed the offense against her 
can get off by a money payment, which 
is sometimes not more than $60. The 
parents of the girl are usually poor, and 
they are tempted to compromise for a 
sum of money. Then according to our 
law a girl can be married at fifteen’; this 
is much too young; for girls in our cli- 
mate at that age are but children. We 
ask to have the age of marriage fixed at 
eighteen. Still another petition seeks to 
make the way easier for women to enter 
the civil service, in the post offices and 
railway service. We have women now 
at work in private business undertakings 
but there are cumbersome and amusing 
formalities to be fulfilled before women 
can enter public positions. 

I have long been working for suffrage 
for women and trying to educate women 
for this responsiblity; but we have 
worked under great disadvantages. For 
instance, during six or seven years of po- 
litical oppression we were not allowed to 
hold meetings. We could not do much 
then to prepare women for their public 
responsibilities. The privilege did not 
come to us in the natural way of evolu- 
tion; it came as a great surprise as the 
result of conditions I have mentioned. 
So as I have said, we have worked so 
little for it that we are not fully prepared 
for it. 

The temperance movement in Finland 
is not espoused by a single party; but all 
political parties with the exception of the 
Swedes have a prohibition law on their 
program. Without doubt I think we 
shall have prohibition soon in Finland; 
but it cannot become a law without the 
consent of the Czar, and there is fear that 
he will not approve of it. 

HE sincrors, FINLAND. 








A World-Wide Penny Post 


BY J. HENNIKER HEATON, M. P. 


{The author of the following article is the world’s authority on the subject he dis- 
He carried thru the Imperial Penny Postage Scheme in 1898, introduced telegraph 
money orders in England and parcels post in France, and has received in a gold casket the 


cusses. 


freedom of the city of London. 
just now. 


The question which he treats below is much to the fore 
When Mark Twain was in London this past summer, ne and Mr. Heaton met 


several times to study this subject of reduced postage rates between the United States and 


England. 


Last May, the rates on printed matter between Canada and England were low- 


ered. Our Postmaster General, in an interview the other day, put in his list of early re- 
forms a two-cent rate with Europe and on October 1st an international “reply coupon” is 


-to be inaugurated.—EpiTor.] 


(~* 30th March, 1886, now more 


than twenty-one years ago, I 
had the honor of moving, in the 
British House of Commons : 

“That in the opinion of this House the time 
has arrived for the Government of this coun- 
try to open negotiations with other govern- 
ments, with a view to the establishment of a 
universal international penny postage system.” 

As the event proved, the time was not 
yet ripe for such a sweeping reform, tho 
my motion enjoyed the support of 142 
Members of Parliament. 

It has naturally been a source of very 
legitimate pride to me that what I then 
sought was partially achieved when, in 
the year 1898 imperial. penny postage 
became an accomplished fact. 

It,.therefore, only now remains to get 
this principle applied to the entire globe, 
and to crown the work of postal reform 
by the establishment of a world-wide 
penny post. 

The hour has struck for this grand yet 
simple assertion of the brotherhood of 
nations; of a change which threatens no 
interest and benefits all mankind. Since 
1898, when imperial penny postage was 
introduced, our outward mails have 
nearly doubled. Every Friday some 
250,000 British letters pass thru France 
and Italy for India, Hong Kong and 
Australasia—12,000 miles. The postage 
on each of these letters is 1d. By the 
same boat a few British letters are car- 
ried for residents in Calais—21 miles; 
and on these letters the postage is 2}d.! 
By what perverse ingenuity can such a 
distinction be justified? Or why should 
a letter to New York cost 2$d. and an- 
other in the same bag be carried thru 
org city and 1,000 miles into Canada for 
1d. 
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-That is the humorous side of the ques- 
tion. But, in my judgment, the carrying 
out of this scheme would be pre-eminent- 
ly conducive to peace and good will, Apart 
from the less elevated but important con- 
sideration that every letter may be re- 
garded as so much seed, which will in 
due season yield a harvest of trade. The 
investment would be a sound one, as 
directly promoting peace, and would cost 
less than a single great battleship. 

At this critical moment in the world’s 
history, when nations long divided are 
fraternizing, and a vague yearning for 
peace and good will is working and fer- 
menting in the mind of humanity, any 
reasoned proposal for developing and 
facilitating international communication 
claims serious attention. Ignorance is 
the breeding ground, not only of discord 
and war, but of every plague that afflicts 
us. How impotent for evil are bellicose 
Ministers when the masses of the gov- 
erned peoples thoroly understand, and. 
as a necessary consequence, esteem one 
another. 

This reform seems to be all the more 
imperatively called for in view of the 
fact that we have already for some time 
enjoyed the blessings of universal half- 
penny postage for printed matter. Any- 
thing. in print—newspaper, pamphlet. 
prospectus, catalog or circular—not ex- 
ceeding 2 ounces in weight, can be sent 
any distance for one halfpenny; from 
Fleet street, London, to Broadway, New 
York, or from one side of Fleet street to 
the other; from Canada to Algeria ; from 
China to Peru. This plan of charging 
a uniform rate, for 100 yards or 10,000 
miles, is perfectly reasonable, for the 
actual cost of conveying a packet weigh- 
ing 4 ounce to the other side of the 
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vorld is but a small fraction of a penny. 
We can send a ton of goods to New 
Zealand for £2. The cost of checking 
weight is saved; that of collection and 
delivery remains: to be met. But this 
cost of collection and delivery is pre- 
cisely the same for a letter as for a print- 
ed paper, while the letter is only a fourth 
of the printed paper’s weight. They are 
conveyed in the*same train or ship, sort- 
ed by the same staff, delivered by the 
same hands, and from first to last give 
exactly the same trouble. On what 
ground, then, is the charge for a letter 
five times that for a printed paper? We 
have universal halfpenny postage for 2 
ounces of printed matter; why should 
we be denied universal penny postage for 
half an ounce of written matter? 

It was general considerations like the 
above which induced me, in August. 
1905, to issue to representative men of 
all kinds in the United Kingdom an 
appeal to join a league for the establish- 
ment of universal penny postage, and I 
was the more encouraged to do this as 
knowing that the peoples of all the prin- 
cipal foreign nations were in hearty sym- 
pathy with the project, and that at least 
two countries were willing to adopt the 
proposal forthwith. This appeal of mine 
met with amost gratifying response from 
the bearers of a long aray of illustrious 
names. 

But it is a question, in fact, of fig- 
ures. Is it feasible? Is it practicable? 
Will it pay? Nearly all conceivable ob- 
jections to Universal Penny Postage are 
met by the success of Imperial Penny 
Postage. Thus the distances to be cov- 
ered is not so great under the former 
as under the latter system. And the 
question whether the reduction of rate 
would lead to a remunerative increase of 
correspondence is already answered by 
the fact that our letters to and from the 
coldnies have more than doubled in 

number since 1808. 

' QOn-this subject let us take the evi- 
dence of three experts. Among those 
who responded favorably to my appeal 
for the formation of a World-wide 
Penny Post League was General Lord 
Grenfell, who wrote: 


“My first act. on assuming the position of 
Governor of Malta was to reduce the postage 
to 1d., under great opposition. 


In six months 
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the post office had the advantage of an in- 
creased revenue.” : 

Similarly Sir Thomas R. Dewar, M. 
P., wrote: 

“Speaking as regards my own company 
alone, the percentage of letters is now treble 
what it was before the Imperial Penny Post- 
age was introduced, and we are now in touch 
with our customers in tea plantations or the 
bush by means of circulars and ‘letters in a 
manner which was impossible before we got 
into direct communication with them. Altho 
we have no reciprocal tariffs with other coun- 
tries, yet the penny postage is a good medium 
for encouragement of present trade, and there 
is no doubt whatever that it has contributed 
very largely toward strengthening the bonds 
of union between the mother country and her 
many colonies in all parts of the globe.” 


From Mr. Percy M. Thornton, M. P., 
came this, while others wrate in the 
same strain: 

“If the system you desire to initiate should 
become general, there will probably be a great 
increase of epistolary communication and a 
correlative financial increase will delight our 
own as well as other Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer.” 

In this connection it is pertinent to re- 
member that the principal post offices in 
Europe, Africa and Asia are worked at 
a profit—our own being by far the high- 
est, amounting to nearly five millions 
sterling. But I maintain that an ex- 
cessive postal surplus means bad finance.’ 
It is right to tax luxuries, especially per- 
nicious luxuries. But it is culpable to 
levy taxation of a repressive character 
on the communications of the people. 
Such taxation is an offense against eco- 
nomics when applied to the domestic 
correspondence of a State; but when it 
restricts intercourse with those who have 
emigrated it is worse than a crime; it is 
a blunder. What statesman would ven- 
ture to propose a tax on the initial op- 
erations of commerce—say by requiring 
commercial travelers to take out costly 
licenses or by imposing heavy .stamp 
duties on seed or samples? “We do not 
put a calf in the plow,” wrote Johnson; 
“we wait until he is an ox.” We follow 
this mistaken policy, however, so long as 
we exact unnecessarily high postage on 
business letters—on the national output 
in the embryo stage. 

Moreover, it is difficult to see how 
any loss could arise from the creation of 
extra machinery to deal with the in- 
creased traffic which is certain to result 
from a world-wide penny post. The cost 
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of conveying a letter weighing one ounce 


“to any part of the world is one farthing 


for handling and despatching and an- 
other farthing for delivery—total, one 
halfpenny. At the present time the es- 
tablishment of universal penny postage 
would not involve the employment of a 
single extra ship, coach, train or post- 
man—the existing machinery being 
amply sufficient for its purposes. This 
is easily provable by the fact that 2,400,- 
000,000 letters are dealt with in this 
country every year, and that the total 
number sent from the United Kingdom 
to all the foreign countries of the world 
and all the King’s dominions beyond the 


seas only amount to about 60,000,000 per . 


annum. , 
It is doubtful whether those who 
would maintain the present unjust 


anomalies of our postal system have 
realized how small is the booty at stake, 
as compared with the commercial inter- 
ests imperiled. Our imports and exports 
amount annually to £1,000,000,000—one 
thousand millions sterling ; while the loss 
of postal revenue under universal penny 
postage would be, in the first year, about 
£125,000, and in the third or fourth 
year, thanks to the development of cor- 
respondence under the lower rate, there 
would probably be a profit. 

The initial sacrifice of. £125,000 is 
arrived at thus: We send abroad each 
year 60,000,000 letters, but it is certain 
that we should send twice as many, even 
in the first twelvemonth, under the penny 
rate: 

Loss of 1%4d. on each of 60,000,000 





ane ete hehe ug add Gixcinin £375,000 

Set off 1d. on each of 60,000,000 ad- 
og ere £250,000 
Dee ere £125,000 


To European countries we send 40,- 
000,090 letters (or two-thirds of our 
total foreign mail) and the first year’s 
loss, after allowing for a doubled output 
would be £83,000. In the same way, 
after allowing for increase, it would cost 
us about £25,000 to establish penny post- 
age to the United States. 

Among the so-called financial obsta- 
cles in the way of a world-wide penny 
post is what may be called the railway 
difficulty. The last generation of postal 


experts arranged, at a Postal Union 
Congress, that mail bags containing let- 


ters should be conveyed by rail at five 
times the rate charged for mail bags con- 
taining printed papers. It was absurd to 
pay more for the conveyance of mail! 
bags (which are never out of the custody 
of a postal employee en route) than for 
ordinary valuable goods; and in the case 
of letter bags the absurdity was quin- 
tupled. But the foreign railway man- 
agers, holding the routes to be traversed, 
insisted on blackmail, just as the ancient 
Highlanders did, and as the Khaibar 
Pass Afridis do to this day. Yet it 
would puzzle one of these rapacious gen- 
tlemen to tell a letter bag from a printed 
papers bag. 

Last year the weight of the letters sent 
abroad was 1,200 tons, while the weight 
of the printed papers (newspapers, circu- 
lars, etc.) was 12,000 tons. So the as- 
tute railway magnates do very well. 

Some of the leading nations have al- 
ready adopted international penny post- 
age as between themselves and neighbor- 
ing peoples. More than a quarter of a 
century ago the United States and Can- 
ada formed a “restricted union,” the in- 
land postage in each country franking 
also letters despatched to the other. For 
a generation Americans have paid 1d. on 
a letter to the Dominion and 2$d. on a 
letter to the United Kingdom. There 
are several of these “restricted unions” 
in existence. The German and Austrian 
empires form one “Post Verein.” On 
what principle does the German Govern- 
ment (one would respectfully inquire) 
charge one and a half times more post- 
age on a letter to the territory of its 
Italian ally than on one to the territory 
of its Austrian ally? Or why should we 
charge 2$d. on a letter to our ally, Japan, 
11,000 miles, and only 1d. on another 
letter to New Zealand, 16,000 miles? 
Most Britons object: to pay 150 per cent. 
more for a letter from Dover to Calais 
than from Dover to Shanghai. 

First of all, take the case of France. 
There are 42,000,000 people in Great 
Britain and Ireland and 40,000,000 in 
France. A narrow channel 21 miles 
across separates these two great and 
friendly nations. Penny, or 10 cen- 
times, postage exists thruout the British 
and French empires, embracing a popu- 
lation of 490,000,000 and an area of 
14,600,000 square miles. 

















At present the postage is Id. to Fiji, 
11,000 miles from London; and the post- 
age to-the Society Isles, 10,500 miles 
miles from Paris, is 10 centimes or Id. 
Yet it is 24d., or 25 centimes, between 
Dover and Calais, 21 miles. We are like 
people conducting two parallel railways 
under rival ownership. The commercial 
and social benefit predicted from a costly 
Channel tunnel could be secured at once 
by a stroke of. the pen establishing an 
Anglo-French Postal Union without 
alarming any military strategist. 

In 1905 we sent to France 12,600,000 
letters, and received from France 12,- 
000,000 letters. We sent to France 
1,500,000 pounds of printed matter and 
received from her 1,092,000 of printed 
matter. There were also sent thru 
France to and from the East and Aus- 
tralasia, 24,000,000 British letters and 
8,200,000 pounds of printed papers. The 
postage on the letters to and from 
France near at hand was 14 times heav- 
iet than on those sent thru France to 
Australasia, 12,000 miles. But the rate 
of postage on the printed papers was the 
same from England to France as from 
England to Australia. Yet mail bags 
containing letters and mail bags contain- 
ing printed papers are not distinguish- 
able except by experts, and receive ex- 
actly the same care and treatment. 

Urider Clause 21 of the Postal Union 
any two States may establish lower post- 
age between themselves by forming a 
restricted union. Several pairs of States 
(e. g., Australia and Germany, Canada 
and the United States, Mexico and .the 
United States) have formed such unions 
with penny postage. Why should not 
England and France form one? 

Still more cogent are the reasons for 
the formation of a “Restricted Postal 
Union” between Great Britain and her 
eldest and mightiest daughter in the 
West as a stage toward the final goal of 
a world-wide penny post. If we are to 
choose a first partner, the name of the 
mighty transatlantic republic starts to 
our lips. One fact dominates our 
thoughts. Of the fifteen millions who 
emigrated from our shores in the last 
century no fewer than ten millions went 
to the United States. They and their 


descendants never forget that they are 
In a‘recent 


our own flesh and blood. 


A WORLD-WIDE PENNY POST 
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year they sent to poor relatives in the 
British Isles no less than £1,250,000, 
mostly in small remittances; a pious 
tribute which makes every one of us, 
rich or poor, personally grateful. It is 
doubtful if his Majesty’s Government 
would propose a more popular measure 
than a penny postal union with the 
United States, embracing all Anglo- 
Saxondom in its beneficent activity. 
Who among us would object? Not the 
merchants, manufacturers and opera- 
tives who dispose of £35,000,000 worth 
of goods annually in the American mar- 
ket. Certainly not the humble folk who 
keep up correspondence with sons and 
brothers living under the Stars and 
Stripes. The first year’s cost would be 
a comparative trifle, but the rapid ensu- 
ing multiplication of ‘ correspondence 
would in a short time raise the postage 
receipts to the present total. For there 
is here no costly land transit to pay for. 

The transatlantic freightage on a ton 
of valuable goods should not exceed £2 
($10), but the postage on a ton of let- 
ters amounts to £746 ($3,730). Corre- 
spondence is more ruthlessly amerced 
than are jewels, foreign paintings or 
opium. The British Government pays 
1s. 8d. per pound for the carriage of let- 
ters to New York in American or Ger- 
man steamships, but she pays 3s. per 
pound for conveyance of letters in Eng- 
lish steamships, thereby paying £50,000 
a year more for this preferential treat- 
ment. While not objecting to this fa- 
voritism, the letter writers could have 
penny postage to the United States for 
half this sum, which would cover the 
first year’s loss, but we maintain there 
would be no loss at the end of three 
years. 

An American can send a letter 5,000 
miles by land (say from Mexico to 
Alaska) for 2 cents (1d.) ; but must pay 
5 cents (24d.) for a letter of half the 
weight sent 3,100 miles across the ocean 
to England. An Englishman pays 24d. 
on a letter crossing the Atlantic, 3,100 
miles, and 1d. only on one crossing the 
Indian and South Pacific oceans, 16,000 
miles, to New Zealand. 

The long pilgrimage of Sir J. G. 
Ward and the Hon. Austen Chapman to 
Rome in 1906 was amply rewarded by 
the memorable vote of the United States, 
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throwing all the weight of eighty mil- 
lions of English - speaking people, the 
richest, the most progressive and mighty 
of nations, into the scale in favor of 
penny postage. The British members 
stood coldly by. They did not recognize 
that this was a great historic occasion, a 
worthy parallel of that solemn scene on 
the 4th of July, 1776, when the Declara- 
tion of Independence was adopted. For 
if the Americans are willing to establish 
penny postage to all parts of the world. 
it follows that they are ready to estab- 
lish it to the British Empire, and form 
with us a “Restricted Postal Union.” 

I do not believe that any British Min- 
ister can long resist the impulse to make 
a bond of union which will excite the ad- 
miration and envy of the rest of the 
world. Both nations are persuaded that 
Anglo-American penny postage would 
be a good thing, and that the question is 
wholly a financial one. 

His Excellency, the Hon. Whitelaw 
Reid, at the Independence Day banquet 
in London on July 4, 1906, said: 

“The American people hoped for closer and 
cheaper communications with all other nations 
as the best means of promoting better ac- 
quaintance and perpetuating friendship. They 
were gratified to find the British Apostle of 
Penny Postage at this moment focussing his 
efforts on what ought to be the easy task of 
persuading the authorities on both sides of 
the Atlantic that it was as cheap to carry a 
letter from London to New York as from Lon- 
don to Calcutta or from New York to Manila 
—and quite as useful.” 

The suggestion has not so far been 
rapturously welcomed hy foreign gov- 
ernments; but their acceptance of it is 
merely a question of time, and the ap- 
proval of it by a single great power will 


decide the rest. Many are determined to- 


But the 


resist any reduction whatever. 


United States, Australia, New Zealand 
and Egypt have definitely called for the 
penny rate; public opinion in Great Brit- 
ain is overwhelmingly in its favor; and 
it is highly probable that France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Canada, South Africa, 
Japan, Belgium, Holland, Denmark and 
Sweden would need little more than an 
invitation from our Government to ac- 
cept it. 

The French Government has officially 
sounded ours on the subject. And the 
German Emperor has declared that, if 
we establish penny postage to the United 
States, Germany will do so—he might 
have said must do so. 

It remains for Great Britain and the 
United States of America to reap the 
greater glory of being the pioneers of a 
world-wide penny post. Once let this be 
established, and I doubt not that our 
Postmasters-General will be deluged with 
letters ‘similar to this which I received 
from a simple Scotch lassie in Australia, 
soon after the penny rate became uni- 
versal thruout the British Empire: 

“Dear Sir—It may seem a liberty to write 
to you, but I feel I must, and congratulate you 
on the penny postage to Australia. We all 
have much to thank you for. My niece brought 
me five letters by the mail a fortnight ago, 
saying, ‘Why, Aunty, here are five letters, all 
for you, and from home.’ Well, I said there 
was something wrong, but, no, it was all right, . 
all carried penny stamps, and at last we have 
the penny postage. Such a treat—five letters 
—one in three months was about the average. 
You know a Scotchman loves his pennies, 

“T remain, yours respectfully, . 

“Maccie Cowper.” 


This Scotch lassie is only a type of 
millions who would feel as grateful to 
the British and the American govern- 
ments for the inauguration of a world- 
wide penny post as the slaves whom 
their generous policy once emancipated. 


Cartton Civus, Lonpon, ENcLanp. 














Croesus -and Rockefeller 


BY JOHN A. SCOTT 


a single day to education than 

the entire wealth of Croesus” 
appeared in many papers the day follow- 
ing the announcement of Rockefeller’s 
recent gift to education. The popular 
opinion is that no previous age has pro- 
duced men whose wealth compared with 
present fortunes. 

No man in ancient times so inspired 
the world with wonder at his riches as 
did Croesus. Altho others may have 
possessed greater wealth, he was the first 
to reveal to the eye of Greece the opu- 
lence of an Asiatic despot. Croesus was 
King of Lydia in the middle of the sixth 
century before Christ, and, while most 
of our men of affluence began in com- 
parative poverty, he inherited riches 
gatheréd by a long line of wealthy an- 
cestors, each of whom combined in his 
own person financier, monopolist and 
king. 

Lydia was a land of great agricultural 
resources and fabulously productive in 
gold and silver, but, more than all, it 
was the first country to coin money and 
to use it in international commerce, so 
that Lydia was the financial center of her 
day. By the time of Croesus, Lydia had 
extended her rule over the Greek cities 
of ‘Asia and the shores and harbors of 
the A®gean Sea. Croesus was brother- 
in-law of the King of Media, had formed 
military and trade alliance with Nebu- 
chadnezzar, King of Babylon, and also 
with Greece and Egypt. It is doubtful 
if any nation of our day is so at the 
center of things as was Lydia in the time 
of Croesus. 

Here, then, we have a king and a 
financier, who inherited a fortune stead- 
ily increasing thru many generations, 
who had control of wide realms of agri- 
culture, rich mines and the commerce of 
wealthy and populous nations. If the 
monopoly of a single industry can now 
produce hundreds of millions in a sin- 
gle generation, what could measure the 
wealth coming from a monopoly of 
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many industries for nearly two cen- 
turies? Croesus had other advantages. 
He was forced to employ no expensive 
constitutional attorneys to find flaws in 
restrictive legislation, he supported no 
lobby, contributed to no campaign fund, 
he had no rivals to divide the business 
or to keep down the margin of profits. 
He might take all he could get, and he 
took nearly all there was. 

This illustration, altho concerning a 
near contemporary and not concerning 
Croesus himself, will show how crude the 
modern methods of getting profits are. 
The plain of the Chorasmi is surrounded 
by mountains, thru which there are five 
natural channels; the source of the Aces 
River is within this valley, the waters of 
which were diverted thru the five chan- 
nels, and thus the Aces furnished the 
water which produced the wealth for six 
prosperous peoples, five without and one 
within the valley formed by the moun- 
tains. An ancient captain of industry 
conceived the idea of putting a gate at 
each channel to shut off the water, thus 
at the same time the crops within were 
destroyed by flood, those without by 
drought. As this financier had govern- 
ment authority there was nothing for the 
poor people to do but to make terms 
with him; thus by the payment of an- 
nual sums the water was allowed to go 
in its old channels, those within paying 
not to be flooded and those without for 
water for irrigation. He received a 
steady income from six peoples for leav- 
ing things as they were. 

Before we can arrive at a just esti- 
mate of the value of ancient and mod- 
ern fortunes. we must fix on a standard 
of comparison. Many ancient coins 
have been preserved, so that their weight 
and finenéss is known. By counting a 
piece of gold of the same standard and 
weight as a twenty-dollar gold piece as 
worth twenty dollars, and by. keeping 
the ancient ratio of 13—1 between gold 
and silver, we can arrive at the exact 
modern equivalent. But money had a 
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much greater purchasing power then 
than now, as these prices will show. 
From accurate records from the time of 
Croesus we learn that a fat ox sold for 
a dollar, a sheep for twenty cents, a 
bushel of wheat for twelve cents, while 
a day’s wage was from twelve to twenty 
cents. Cattle were thus cheap out of all 
proportion, but a fair average of the 
whole list shows that the sum of gold 
found in one dollar put the owner in 
possession of more purchasing power 
both of produce and labor fhan ten dol- 
lars could now. 

In ancient, as in modern, times it is 
possible to arrive at the value of great 
fortunes by very certain and circuitous 
methods. No estimate of the wealth of 
Croesus from any one of his own age 
has been preserved, but there are certain 
data from which we may draw fair in- 
ferences. 

Croesus was overthrown by Cyrus, 
and the devastation which accompanies 
an Oriental army followed, plot and 
counter-plot took place, each succeeded 
by another invasion and more destruc- 
tion. Cambyses succeeded Cyrus on the 
throne of Persia, Cambyses was fo!low- 
ed by Darius, and Darius by Xerxes. 
Thus by the times of Xerxes, Lydia had 
for many years been a_ subject and 
tribute-bearing nation, plundered again 
and again, stripped of her commerce, 
her tribute and her power, so that her 
wealth could have been only a trifling 
fraction of what it was in the time of 
Croesus. When Xerxes led his great 
army to Greece, which later met defeat 
at Salamis and Platea, he past thru 
Lydia; while on the march he was given 
entertainment by a Lydian named 
Pythius, supposed to have been a dis- 
tant relative of Croesus, but so little 
known that his name had never reached 
the ears of Xerxes. During the enter- 
tainment Pythius informed the king 
that when he heard of his approach he 
had made careful count of all his ready 
money, that he had on hand in gold and 
silver $24,000,000, and that he wished 
to present it to the king as a token of 
regard. The king hesitated about tak- 


ing his money lest Pythius might be re- 
duced to want, but Pythius replied: “My 
lands, estates, slaves and income-bearing 
property are still untouched.” 


This sum 
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of money was simply cash on hand 
which he had not yet invested. At the 
rate of ten to one in modern purchasing 
power, Pythius had ready money 
equalling $240,000,000. Here is in 
Lydia, after several reigns of foreign 
oppressors, a man almost unknown, who 
had on hand in ready money more than 
twice the estimated value of property of 
all kinds in the estate left by Marshall 
Field, the largest estate ever probated 
in America. Yet Pythius’s wealth made 
not the slightest impression on those 
who were familiar with the wealth of 
Croesus and his ancestors. 

Aside from fiction, poetry and fable, 
we have one certain means of appre- 
ciating the vastness of the wealth of 
Croesus, and that is his gift to foreign 
temples. He was the patron of many 
religious shrines in his own and foreign 
countries. However, we have the of- 
ficial record of but one particular gift, 
all of which was given in connection 
with one occasion, and this gift was not 
unique, as. we have the record that an 
exact duplicate was sent, at the same 
time, to one other non- Lydian shrine. 
As this gift consisted largely of gold 
and_ silver, the offerings must be 
weighed in and an exact record of them 
kept in the temple, so that no one could 
scrape off or hollow out the gold. These 
gifts were genuine and solid, since the 
acceptance of shams would have ruined 
the keeper who was responsible for mak- 
ing good the recorded gifts. 

This gift was made to the temple and 
people at Delphi, and the weights and 
measurements are taken from the official 
records, so they are as reliable as the 
clearing accounts of a,bank. They are 
given by Herodotus, who copied them 
from the records, and is a competent 
and reliable authority in all matters in 
which facts were attainable. 

This one gift to Delphia was a pyra- 
mid of one hundred and_ seventeen 
bricks surmounted by a lion, the bricks 
each eighteen inches long, nine inches 
wide and three inches thick. The four 
top bricks were of. pure gold and 
weighed over two hundred pounds each. 
The other one hundred and _ thirteen 
bricks had a certain alloy of silver, the 
ratio being three parts of silver to seven 
of gold. The lion on the pyramid was 
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of pure gold and weighed about eight 
hundred pounds. The value in gold and 
silver alone in this offering reached 
$3,500,000. If we add I5 per cent., or 
$500,000 for the work of the artists who 
made them, for transportation, and the 
cost of a proper foundation, we shall put 
this one gift at $4,000,000. Accom- 
panying this were two enormous bowls, 
each containing fifty-four hundred gal- 
lons, one of solid gold, the other of sil- 
ver. The weight of the gold bowl was 
about eight hundred pounds. The thing 
about these bowls which was most re- 
markable was the artistic workmanship, 
as they were the product of the most re- 
nowned and skilful artists. If we add 
to the value of the metals the probable 
cost of making these bowls we shall 
have another million dollars. He also 
sent a golden image of a woman, said 
to be his bread baker. This image was 
nearly five feet high, and when one con- 
siders the great weight of gold we can 
hardly appraise it at less than one mil- 
lion dollars. Besides, he sent many 
vases of gold and silver, the necklace 
and girdles of his wife, a large lustral 
bowl of pure gold. A later historian 
adds to this list three hundred and sixty 
adorned bowls, each of solid gold and 
weighing a pound, and beside all this he 
sent a present of twelve dollars in gold 
to each man in the city of Delphi. This 
offering was accompanied by a sacrifice 
of three thousand head of each of the 
different animals used in worship. 

We are conservative if we estimate 
this single offering and sacrifice at $10,- 
000,000, which means $100,000,000 in 
modern currency, and as he gave an 
exact duplicate to the temple at Bran- 
chidz, the total sum spent purely for dis- 
play is not less than $200,000,000. Thus 
he spent as a trifle, on a single occasion, 
on two foreign divinities, in whom he 
was only remotely interested, a sum 
rivaling the total combined gifts of all 
sorts made by both Carnegie and Rock- 
efeller. 

We have a long list of other temples 
of which he was a patron, but this sin- 
gle gift is the only one officially recorded 
whose records we know. The gifts to 
his own temples are unknown, but since 
no one in ancient or modern times is 
likely to exhaust himself on foreign mis- 
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sions, this gift must be regarded as a 
small part of his fortune. This single 
gift shows that any estimate of the 
riches of Croesus that does not gount his 
wealth by the billions is wide of the 
mark. 

The royal house to which Croesus be- 
longed had held the power of Lydia for 
many generations; his four predecessors 
had reigned more than one hundred and 
fifty years. The first of the dynasty, 
Gyges, had usurped the throne. Among 
all the different traditions about him and 
his usurpation: there is no doubt of his 
enormous wealth. Indeed, Gyges was 
quite as famous in his own generation 
as was Croesus in his. The obscure po- 
sition of Lydia at that time makes one 
think that Gyges won his throne by his 
wealth, rather than his wealth by his 
throne. Men were not made kings then 
by a “Simon says thumbs up” method 
more than now. In Gyges the business 
interest of Lydia usurped the throne. 
Business man that he was, he became an 
imperialist, and extended his trade by 
means of his troops. This policy was 
the one followed by each of his suc- 
cessors, who, one after the other, pushed 
out the military and commercial bounda- 
ries of Lydia. They were all militant 
capitalists. 

When Creesus’s_ concentration of 
wealth had run its course, the people 
were exhausted, they had lost heart and 
hope. Whatever mysterious means may 
have called Cyrus to Lydia, and how- 
ever misfortune may have joined in the 
issue, the people became an easy offer- 
ing to the power of Persia. There were 
no latent resources,: no recuperative 
ability. The fall was complete and 
Lydia never rallied to play a rdle in the 
world’s history; there has been no 
Lydian government and no Lydian peo- 
ple since. In a few years her language 
was forgotten and even the name all but 
unknown. Just a few miles from the 
border of Lydia, at the same time, was a 
city whose wealth was so widely diffused 
that for several centuries and until its 
fall, it had but one citizen who ever 
owned as much as $200,000, and this he 
is said to have obtained, not from’ his 
fellow-citizens, but ffom spoils left by 
Xerxes, and there were only two or 
three families who had estates as great 
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as $100,000. Yet this city furnishes one- 
half of the ten or twelve really great 
men of the world. Every schoolboy 
knows of Solon, Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
totle and Demosthenes, yet not even the 
expert can name a scholar, a poet, a sci- 
entist or a philosopher of Lydia. The 
few writers who have preserved for us 
the accounts of Lydia were themselves 
Greek, or at least used the language of 
Greece. 

The disparity in remains of works of 
art is almost of great as in the litera- 
ture. Every traveler is. awed by the 
ruins and every art gallery is full of 
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the reproduction of the artistic marvels 
of Greece, while Herodotus, who trav- 
eled thru Lydia within a century of the 
time of Croesus, makes this striking 
comment: “Lydia, unlike most coun- 
tries, has scarcely any wonders for the 
historian to describe,” and the only thing 
he finds worthy of description is a huge 
funeral mound erected. in memory of the 
father of Croesus. 

What better illustration could be 
found for the difference between dif- 
fused and concentrated wealth than the 
examples of Athens and Lydia? 


Evanston, It. 


The Home Treatment of Tuberculosis 


BY GRACE JOY WHITE 


which large communities have 

to face is the stamping out of 
tuberculosis in their tenement districts 
and among the poor. 

What, it is believed, will prove a solu- 
tion of this problem, was inaugurated in 
Boston something over a year ago. In 
this period it has extended beyond the 
boundaries of that city, bringing new 
hope to sufferers, and giving to those 
fighting the further extension of the dis- 
ease fresh courage to continue what has 
heretofore seemed an almost hopeless 
warfare. 

Altho not intended as a merely local 
movement, its first natural step was 
taken to meet the needs of the city in 
which the new plan was projected. 

What these needs were may be easily 
seen when it is understood that, altho 
Massachusetts is better equipped than 
any other State to care for her consump- 
tives, she can accommodate in her sana- 
toria and institutions but 4 per cent. of 
the sufferers from that disease at the 
present time. The problem of provision 
for the other 96 per cent. had to be faced 
and in its solution this movement had its 
birth. . 

It has been called in its largest sense 
the Home Sanatorium Treatment, and it 


()*: of the most serious problems 


has been known locally as “The Emman- 
uel Church Tuberculosis Class,” because 
that church, in the person of its rector. 
the Rev. Elwood Worcester, has stood 
sponsor for the work from its infancy. 

The founder was Dr. Joseph H. Pratt. 
to whom the system suggested itself 
when, as physician in the out-patient de- 
partment of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, he came constantly in contact 
with the poorest class of patients. They 
were men and women who barely lived 
wpon the small stipend they earned, but 
who were victims of consumption, un- 
able to pay the nominal sum asked by the 
State Sanatorium even had there been 
room to accommodate them ali. 

It is among people of this class that 
there exists the greatest danger from the 
spread of the disease. The tuberculosis- 
stricken poor man is a menace to his 
family and the entire community before 
he is aware of his condition. The dis- 
ease will never be wiped out until it is 
systematically treated among these peo 
ple, at once the most helpless and. danger- 
ous class of invalids. 

The stricken wage-earner in a piti- 
fully short time becomes a burden while 
the disease drags out its course, and thru 
it all his family depend, in part, at least, 
upon some charitable organization, -In 














all but the rarest cases both patient and 
doctor have bowed before the seeming 
necessity that every poor man, while his 
strength lasts, must work for his daily 
bread. 

In this Dr. Pratt differed radically 
from the others. To effect a cure in 
tuberculosis the patient must give up 
everything to rest in the open air. That 
rest, this necessary factor in saving a 
man’s life, would be refused any one in 
a community of resources Dr. Pratt did 
not believe. He went further, confident 
that communities were only waiting 
some practicable way of knowing the 
needs of their poor consumptives and 
how to meet them to hold out generous 
hands. 

The economic problem he presented, 
leaving human sympathy out of the ques- 
tion, could have but one solution. What 
community could afford to support in- 
capacitated working members and their 
families thru the possible years of dura- 
tion of disease to prolonged dependency 
when there might be an alternative—that 
of giving the same support for a few 
months only while restoring to useful- 
ness a wage-earner who has been but 
temporarily disabled. 

This is the economic side of the prob- 
lem, but there is another. It was as- 
sumed until quite recently that the New 
England climate was unfavorable for 
consumptives, and that a certain quality 
of air was necessary to effect a cure, but 
now it is realized that consumption has 
been successfully treated wherever the 
out-of-door life has been adopted and 
modern methods of treatment applied, 
whether ‘in high or low altitudes, in 
warm or cold climates. Armed with an 
understanding of the conditions, Dr. 
Pratt originated the class system of treat- 
ment which in this short time has awak- 
ened such widespread interest. 

Emmanuel Church, thru Dr. Worces- 
ter, offered financial support to the un- 
dertaking, and in July, 1905, the move- 
ment was inaugurated as the “Emmanuel 
Church Tuberculosis Class.” It was a 
class because its members were to meet 
together to study the disease from which 
they were suffering, and were to learn 
not only how to better their own condi- 
tion, but also, in knowing its danger, 
how to prevent the spread of consump- 
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tion among their families and associates. 
The physician in charge was to become 
absolute director of the lives of the class 
members, who, each one in his own 
home, was to. carry out instructions 
under penalty of losing his opportunity, 
while a visiting nurse further enforced 
the discipline. It has been well said of 
this method of treatment that it bears 
the same relation to sanatorium treat- 
ment that a correspondence school does 
to a college course. 

For awhile the class numbered only 
three, but in a few months it had in- 
creased to a membership of nine. Only 
two had incipient tuberculosis, while the 
condition of some had been pronounced 
hopeless. They were all persons to 
whom every avenue of escape-from the 
disease but this had been closed. 

From the first the workers treated the 
individual case from its own peculiar 
standpoint, meeting the differing ques- 
tions and striving to ameliorate condi- 
tions. They were greatly aided in most 
instances by the growing intelligence of 
the class members. 

The patients were required to live out 
of doors, and for the purpose flat roofs 
in the city and back yards in the suburbs 
were utilized. The church provided for 
each one a.tent and a reclining chair 
and whatever else was necessary to com- 
fort and cure. The tent covered the 
patient’s bed and _ sheltered him on 
stormy days, for there was no such 
thing in the class as a fair-weather mem- - 
ber. Waking hours were still hours of 
rest, which each one was required to 
spend in his chair in a reclining position. 
There has never been any difficulty ex- 
perienced in keeping the patients quiet, 
for they acquire the rest habit after a 
few weeks, and their gains encourage 
them to persevere. 

When there is evidence that the dis- 
ease is nearly arrested,.the patients may 
exercise by prescription in gradually 
increasing amounts until they can ap- 
proximate their former activity without © 
bad effects. 

Every class member has a _ record 
book. These books, which are the in- 
vention of Dr. C. L. Minor, of Ashe- 
ville, N. C., have proved a most impor- 
tant help in the work, as it is by their 
means that the doctor in charge keeps 
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very closely in touch with the patients. 
There is a page for every day, and on 
it the patient is required to record his 
temperature, taken every four hours ex- 
cept at night, the number of hours spent 
out of doors, the food eaten,: including 
the exact amount of milk and oil taken, 
the pulse rate, details concerning couzh- 
ing and expectoration and any other 
matter which may be required by the 
physician. His instructions are positive. 
The members of the class are to eat, 
sleep and live as he directs. The one im- 
portant factor is adherence to the rules 
of treatment. The class is taught the 
truth of Brehmer’s motto that “The 
most profitable work for a sick man is 
to get well.” 

The work of seeing that the patients 
carry out the doctor’s requirements is 
that of the nurse, who visits them in 
their homes, and becomes far more to 
them than her name would imply. She 
encourages and cheers all the family, 
she counsels them, knowing the re- 
sources at their command, and the com- 
mand of the physician, she arranges the 
details to make the doctor’s instructions 
a living possibility, and thru it all she 
maintains a firm discipline. 

The patients have every possible en- 
couragement to adhere to rules, and 
generally live under greatly bettered 
conditions while taking the treatment. 
There is no question of exile from home 
and friends, and they are upheld by the 
courage and interest which is lent them, 
no less important than more material 
loans. | 

The class meets once a week. In the 
course of the months, with a changing 
membership, it has grown more than 
once to its limit of twenty, which is con- 
sidered a_ sufficient working number. 
The members wait their turn for indi- 
vidual attention not idly, but in cheerful 
conversation. There are no long faces 
among them; there is rather a holiday 
air abroad. As one said laughingly to 
the doctor: “The class meeting is my 
weekly picnic.” 

It is not all picnic, however. There 
is a regular program to be followed. 
Each one is weighed in turn, and has his 
temperature taken by the nurse, who, by 
this means, verifies the observations of 
the patient; then the doctor examines 
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record books and. the out-of-door-life 
charts which are kept, an additional 
showing of the hours spent in the open. 
It is the time given each patient for per- 
sonal consultation with him or his as- 
sistant physicians, after which matters of 
general interest to the class are dis- 
cussed. 

To create friendly emulation the 
names of those who have won any dis- 
tinction during the week are posted for 
all to read. The man or woman who 
has gained most in weight is noted here, 
the gains being often remarkable, as in 
the case of a man who lately reported an 
added five pounds in one week. At the 
same meeting two others had gained 
four pounds, and one had gained three. 

This distinction is not a discourage- 
ment to those whose gain is less, for they 
often find a solace in another’s honor. 
There is a stimulus about this meeting 
and comparing notes which it would be 
hard to produce in any other way. Each 
patient rejoices in the gain of another, 
only working harder himself in his vo- 
cation of seeking health. 

When the disease is arrested the pa- 
tients are graduated from the class, leav- 
ing room for new applicants to fill their 
places, but they are asked to return at 
intervals that the doctors may see they 
are not subject to a _ recurrence. 
Hygienic habits have been established in 
their homes, and so far they have all 
preferred to go on living the life which 
has benefited them. 

The record of the class as a whole 
shows that it will bear comparison with 
the results of any sanatoria. Up to the 
present time all early cases have retov- 
ered, many of the patients having been 
able to return to work in six months. In 
a year and a half, working with small 
numbers, it has returned ten members 
to work, and in these instances there has 
been no recurrence of the disease. There 
have been but two deaths. 

A new problem awaited the directors 
of the class when a man who had recov- 
ered could not return to the work he had 
done before his illness. It became a 
task of no small importance to place 
these graduates, but with the aid of 
sociological workers it has so far been 
accomplished. 

A class member whose term had ex- 
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tended from July to March felt he could has already been adopted in many places, 
not go back to his trade of tailoring reaching even west of the Mississippi, - 
under the old condition in a crowded, ill. while inquiries concerning it are being 
ventilated back room. His case was received from all over the country. 
taken in hand, and by the help of some In New York City a class has been 
generous church people he was enabled formed by Dr. Walter L. Niles, under 
to start a little shop of his own, where he the auspices of Christ Church. Ex- 
works today for a growing circle cf Governor William L. Douglas, of Massa- 
customers with his door and windows chusetts, has recently given a thousand 
wide open. dollars for the establishment of a class 
The first member of the class, perhaps for the benefit of his employees in the 
the most interesting of all, was a de- big shoe city of Brockton. In Provi- 
pendent updén the bounty of poor rela- dence, R. I., where the work was under- 
tives when she entered. An orphan since taken by Dr. Frank T. Fulton, it awak- 
early childhood, she had gone wherever ened the interest of certain mill owners, 
a door was open to her, being settled in and signs were posted in their mills an- 
no one spot long enough to fit herself for nouncing that arrangements would be 
any kind of work. made to care for consumptive operatives 
Enthusiastic and quick to learn, she who would join Dr. Fulton’s class until 
often assisted the nurse, and benefited they were able to return to their work. In 
both in health and knowledge until, to other cases individuals not representing 
her delight, she was called upon to take any organization have contributed to the 
up in a new field the work to the value good of their communities by carrying 
of which she was a living testimony. on this practical charity. 
When she graduated she became nurse The Home Sanatorium Treatment has 
and friendly visitor of another class for many points to recommend it. It is 
consumptives in Boston, one of four to economically valuable, having been 
be founded upon the lines of the Em- proved a saving to a community. It is 
manuel Church class, this one being practicable in all parts of the country, 
under the auspices of the Arlington and its simplicity has won the com- 
Street Church. It is one of the pleasant mendation of those who are engaged in 
experiences of the class directors that combating tuberculosis. It unites the 
this girl, with her first savings after be- efforts of the physician and social worker 
ginning to work, repaid the money the instead of dividing them in the attain- 
church had loaned her during her illness, . ment of a single aim. The large value 
The work in Boston, with its remark- of the movement lies in the fact that it 
able results, has interested physicians is a practical solution of the problem of 
and sociological workers everywhere, treating consumption among the poor. 
and the Home Sanatorium Treatment Boston, Mass. 


To One Mourning 
BY RICHARD BURTON 


DEAR one, give way to grief; and yet, So rest in that Divine perhaps; 


As sure as doth the violet The pain that stabs, the doubt that saps 
Smell sweeter, wet with rain, shall you The spirit, why, they may be naught 
Arise enriched to dare and do, But shadows of the one white thought 
Thru this black hour whose ‘weight like lead That is too splendid and too bright 
Bows you in anguish by the dead; For the endurance of our sight. 

The very silence and the pall The otherwise o’er-radiant spheres 

May seem sheer kjndness, after all, Being tempered for us by our tears. 
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Pragmatism 


PROFESSOR JAMES says in the sub-title 
of the volume of his popular lectures on 
Pragmatism* that this is “a new name 
for some old ways of thinking.” This 
conspicuous disclaimer of essential nov- 
elty may be for the purpose of disarming 
the opponents of the philosophy, who, as 
soon as they find out that pragmatism 
cannot be dismissed as mere nonsense, 
proceed to attack on the ground that it is 
nothing new. But it has another pur- 
pose. It introduces us directly to one of 
the important features of the pragmatic 
philosophy—that is, how our new beliefs 
are formed, or, as the pragmatist would 
put it, how truth grows. Professor 
James’s description of the process of 
changing one’s mind is therefore worth 
quoting at length: 


“The individual has a stock of old opinions 
already, but he meets a new experience that 
puts them to a strain. Somebody contradicts 
them; or in a reflective moment he discovers 
that they contradict each other; or he hears of 
facts with which they are incompatible; or de- 
sires arise in him which they cease to satisfy. 
The result is an inward trouble to which his 
mind till then had been a stranger, and from 
which he seeks to escape by modifying his pre- 
vious mass.of opinions. He saves as much of 
it as he can, for in this matter of belief we are 
all extreme conservatives. ‘So he tries to 
change first this opinion and then that (for 
they resist change very variously), until at last 
some new idea comes up which he can graft 
upon the ancient stock with a minimum of 
disturbance of the latter, some idea that medi- 
ates between the stock and the new experience 
and runs them into one another most felici- 
tously and expediently. 

“This new idea is then adopted as the true 
one. It preserves the older stock of truths 
with a minimum of modification, stretching 
them just enough to make them admit the nov- 
elty, but conceiving that in ways as familiar 
as the case leaves possible. An outré explana- 
tion, violating all our preconceptions, would 
neyer pass for a true account of a novelty. 
We should scratch round industriously till we 
found something less eccentric. The most vio- 
lent revolutions in an individual’s beliefs leave 
most of his old order standing. Time and 
space, cause and effect, nature and history,-and 
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one’s own biography remain untouched. New 
truth is always a go-between, a smoother-over 
of transitions. It marries old opinion to new 
fact so as ever to show a minimum of jolt, a 
maximum of continuity. We hold a theory 
true just in proportion to its success in solving 
this ‘problem of maxima and minima.’” 

Even if, then, we should accept Pro- 
fessor James’s extremely modest way of 
putting it, that pragmatism is merely “a 
new name,” it would not diminish the 
importance of it. For whatever may be 
its novelty, it has certainly furnished a 
unifying point for several dominant 
modes of thought in very diverse fields. 
In fact, the turbulence into which the 
usually placid waters of metaphysics have 
been thrown reminds one of the break- 
ing of a freshet thru a new river channel. 
Just as M. Jourdain discovered to his 
surprise when he took his first lesson in 
rhetoric that he had been talking prose 
all his life without knowing it, so now 
many men of many minds—mathemati- 
cians, chemists, logicians, moralists, soci- 
ologists, theologians, and those who pro- 
fess nothing but plain common sense— 
have discovered that they have been 
thinking pragmatism all their lives. with- 
out knowing it. Pragmatism is playing 
the part of a good hostess in introducing 
people who have been strangers but are 
really congenial. All over the. world 
people are reaching out of the windows 
of their studies, laboratories and libraries 
to shake hands with each other and éven 
with “the man in the street.” ; 

Since many of our readers have writ- 
ten us to say that they could not find the - 
word in the dictionary, we will say that 
it was first used by an American mathe- 
matician, Mr. Charles Peirce, in an arti- 
cle in the Popular Science Monthly of 
january, 1878. It lay unnoticed for 
twenty years until Professor James took 
it up and applied it to religion. Then it 
at once “caught on”—or, if the phrase 
is offensively colloquial, we will translate 
it into Latin and say it was immediately 
apprehended. It was manifestly needed 
to express the drift of many lines of 
modern thought, ¥ 
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Pragmatism is derived from the same 
Greek word xpdyyua, meaning action, from 
which our words “practice” and “prac- 
tical” come. Its essential principle is test- 
ing the merit of a thing by its practical 
consequences. Pragmatism asks of 
every new claimant of credence: “Grant 
an idea or belief to be true, what con- 
crete difference will its being true make 


in any one’s actual life? What is the 
truth’s cash value in experimental 
terms?” 


From this follows the pragmatist’s 
answer to the old question, “What is 
truth ?” 

“True ideas are those that we can assimilate, 
validate, corroborate and verify.. False ideas 
are those that we cannot. 

“The truth is only the expedient in the way 
of our thinking, just as the > is only the 
expedient in the way of our behaving.’ 

In leaving his Harvard chair to appeal 
to.a wider audience from platform and 
press Professor James has shown his 
faith in pragmatism as a philosophy. for 
the people. It is especially suited to be 
such because it gives a greater recogni- 
tion to the modes of thought and con- 
duct that go by the name of “common 
sense” than metaphysicians of the past 
have been willing to accord. But people 
in general and the American people in 
particular have an aversion to philos- 
ophy of any kind, so its influence upon 
them, if it has any, will probably be in- 
direct and delayed. But it could not 
have a more favorable introduction to 
the public than by Professor James’s 
witty and unconventional style. His two 
large volumes of “Psychology” and his 
“Varieties of Religious Experience” were 
widely read outside of scholarly circles, 


and this work will probably prove equally , 


attractive. 
& 


Progress in Philippine Ethnology 


Tue bibliography produced in the line 
of Philippine ethnology up to 1898 was 
very imposing, both in the number of its 
titles and the high-sounding character of 
some of them. Nevertheless, the most 


superficial examination of the publica- 
tions in this line in the Spanish language 
will readily reveal their unscientific char- 
acter, and the comparative valuelessnes; 
of the major portion of them. Next to 
Spanish, the publications in German have 
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been by far the most numerous. A few 
of the German scientists who visited the 
Philippines during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century were especially qual- 
ified to make anthropological and ethno- 
logical investigations, but their stay in 
any given section was always very brief 
and their ethnological studies but frag- 
mentary. The Bohemian academy 
teacher, Ferdinand Blumentritt, who has 
written far more on the Philippine peo- 
ples than any other person, and has at- 
tempted comprehensive classifications of 
what he called Philippine “tribes,” was 
never in the Philippine Islands in his life. 
He drew his information mainly from 
Spanish sources, such as ancient rela- 
tions of friar missionaries and more re- 
cent governmental reports of expeditions 
into the country of the Moros or of the 
pagdns of Northern Luzon, Mindoro, 
Palawan or Mindanao, supplemented by 
data supplied to him directly by unsci- 
entific Spanish observers, some of them 
officials in the islands, like W. E. Retana. 
The result is that Blumentritt touched 
the subject (and for some years he al- 
most monopolized it), only to confuse it; 
and it is evidence of the lack of really 
scientific research in this field that 
Blumentritt should until so very lately 
have past as an authority. 

It is natural, therefore, that a part of 
the task of those who are now doing, un- 
der American government, the first sys- 
tematic work in Philippine ethnology 
should be to sweep away the useless ac- 
cumulations of the past. A recent paper* 
by Prof. Dean C. Worcester, who, as 
Secretary of the Interior, has had espe- 
cial connection with the study and gov- 
ernment of the wild peoples of the Phil- 
ippines, points out very plainly the con- 
fusion that has governed in past tribal 
classifications of the Philippine peoples. 
Blumentritt has scheduled thirty-six dif- 
ferent tribes of wild peoples in Northern 
Luzon alone, and the Jesuits (in their 


‘work of 1900, printed in translation in 


the Schurman :Commission’s report) rec- 
ognized twenty - six wild tribes in the 
same region. Dr. Barrows, who was 
Chief of the Ethnological Survey in the 

*Tue Non-Curistran Trises oF NortHern Luzon. 
By Dean C. Worcester. Mamila: Bureau of Printing, 


1906. 4to pp. and 57 full-page plates. (Re- 
TN 8) from "the Philippine Journal of Science, vol. 
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Philippines before he became the head of 
the Philippine Bureau of Education, be- 
lieves that all the wild peoples of North- 
ern Luzon (apart from the non-Malay 
Negritos and the mixtures of Malays and 
Negritos) are sufficiently similar to be 
‘ classed together under the one name of 
Igorot. Professor Worcester does not 
agree that the various mountain peoples 
of Northern Luzon, head - hunters and 
unwarlike “savages” alike, can properly 
be called one “tribe.” Here, however, is 
involved the common source of disagree- 
ment in ethnological classifications, viz., 
the loose use of words, such as “tribe,” 
“race,” etc. It would appear that Dr. 
Barrows was using the word “tribe,” as 
designating all the mountain-men of 
Northern Luzon under the one head of 
Igorots, really in an anthropological 
sense. Professor Worcester says that he 
is “far from denying that they may all 
have had a common origin,” but main- 
tains the impropriety of putting them 
in one “ethnological group,” owing to 
differences in their methods of dress and 
ornamentations, architecture and indus- 
tries, music and dancing, religious cere- 
monies, and customs as to war, marriage, 
burials, etc. On these bases for ethno- 
logical classification he recognizes six 
different tribes of wild people (besides 
Negritos) in Northern. Luzon, viz.: 
Ilongots or Ibilaos, Kalingas, Ifugaos, 
Bontoc Igorots, Lepanto-Benguet, Igo- 
rots and Tingians. 

To one mountainous province alone, 
Nueva Vizcaya, Blumentritt assigned 


fifteen different “tribes,” besides the 
Christianized inhabitants. The Jesuits 
added two more, listing seventeen 
“tribes” for this province. Professor 


Worcester says: 


“Nueva Vizcaya has been so thoroly explored 
that no unknown tribe can possibly exist there, 
and these explorations have shown conclusively 
that there are but three non-Christian poe 
in the province, viz.: the Ilongots, the Ifugaos 
and the Isinays. Of the remaining tribal desig- 
nations employed by Blumentritt, Ibilaos and 
Italones are synonyms of Ilongots; Alimut 
and Ilamut are synonyms; and the Bungananes 
or Bunnayanes, Mayoyaos, Quianganes and 
Silipanes are all Ifugaos, to whom the names of 
their rancherias (or in the case of the Alimut, 
the name of their river valley) have been ap- 
plied as tribal designations. The Altasanes, 
Ifumangies, Ileabanes, and Panuipuyes do not 
exist. In all probability, these latter names 


have been taken from those of rancherias (set- 
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tlements) which have long since disa red. 
While some of the larger rancherias in North- 
ern Luzon are very old, others are of recent 
origin, and the names and Jocations of these 
settlements are constantly changing.” 


Professor Worcester, at intervals when 
he could get away from his duties at 


‘Manila, has made some famous “hikes” 


thru unexplored or little explored regions 
of Northern Luzon. Any one who will 
follow on a map the itineraries of his 
various trips as given in this paper, and 
particularly those of 1903, 1905 and 
1906, will realize this, tho but faintly 
even then; some personal experience in 
the regions visited is necessary fully to 
appreciate these “vacations” of a busy 
official. Moreover, of the 198 photo- 
graphs reproduced to show the peoples, 
their dwellings, implements, diversions, 
etc., in Luzon’s wild regions, just one- 
half were taken by Professor Worcester 
himself, and these are but a fraction of 
his great collection. 

a 


German Ideals of Today 


In the thought which they contain, 
rather than in the style of Prof. Kuno 
Francke, lies the chief value of the 
essays and lectures which have been col- 
lected and published in a substantial vol- 
ume, under the name of German Ideals 
of Today.* Anything that Professor 
Francke might have to say upon this 
subject would, of course, be entitled to 
deference. For in this somewhat too 
prosaic country few have devoted them- 
selves with more heartfulness than he to 
the consideration of the great moral and 
spiritual problems of the day or are bet- . 
ter qualified to venture on comparisons 
between the thinkers, writers, poets and 
artists of the Old World and of the 
New. 

The purpose of the publication is very 
frankly stated by the author. It is “to 
arouse sympathy with German views of 
public life, education, literature and art.” 
And, roughly, it may be said that his 
own views of education are largely those 
of the reformers, practical and theo- 
retical, who believe that classicism, in its 
extreme form, has become dangerous; 
so much so that in Germany, as in Amer- 
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ica, it is gradually being replaced by an 
enlightened modernism. The central 
thought which, as he hold, most clearly 
expresses the ideals of contemporary 
Germany, is “social justice.” It matters 
little to the patriotic German that, in or- 
der to attain or approximate to this “so- 
cial justice” the individual may have to 
become subordinate to an intelligent, tho 
perhaps oppressive, system of govern- 
mental paternalism. Nor is it sure, if 
one may judge things by the general at- 
titude of the American public during the 
past year or two toward the trusts and 
the President, that ere long the ideal of 
Germany may not be even more popular 
here than in the land which first con- 
sciously or unconsciously adopted it. 

Nowhere, as Professor Francke tells 
us truly, are the literary ferment and the 
dramatic upheavals of the day more evi- 
dent than in the German-speaking world. 
They may assume strange forms at times 
and become so desperate in their earnest- 
ness that to the normal mind they appear 
vile, vicious and utterly abominable. 
Yet even in such repellant and horrific 
works as Frank Wedekind’s “Box of 
Pandora” and “Spring’s Awakening” 
may be found a perverted idealism, a 
striving to replace old and, as some call 
them, wornout creeds, methods and the- 
ories, by others, answering more closely 
to our modern needs. So, notwithstand- 
ing the wave of sordid pessimism which 
has swept over the Fatherland, it may be 
right to attach less importance to the 
grossness and the cynicism of some gift- 
ed German writers than to the beauty 
and the poetry of others, who, iff their 
most pessimistic moods, still seem to 
know that they have souls. “Social jus- 
tice as the controlling force in the devel- 
opment of political institutions, social 
efficiency as the goal of education, uni- 
versal sympathy with life as the guiding 
principle of literature and art”—there is 
the completed German ideal. And, if it 
excludes, or omits to include, religion 
from its field, at least in a broad way, it 
respects and tends to the promotion of 
morality. 

There are exceptions, especially in lit- 
erature. In the dramas and mock 
dramas of such writers as Otto Erich 
Hartleben, Hermann Bahr, Frank Wede- 
kind and Arthur Schnitzler, morality is 
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too often either ignored or mocked at. 
Nor, however charitably one may be in- 
clined, is it, in the cases of the last three 
of these authors, easy or indeed possible 
to avoid feeling that the cynics who sneer 
have lived thru the iniquities which they 
have dramatized. Either that or they are 
madmen. After reading or watching the 
performance of a delicate and pathetic 
little play like the “Liebelei” of Arthur 
Schnitzler, which, under the title of “The 
Reckoning,” was produced this year at 
the Berkeley Lyceum, one quite naturally 
grows curious to make the acquaintance 
of some other work from the pen of its 
author. What do we find? Either 
novels marred by indecency or studies 
of “fast” Viennese life and character, put 
into the form of dialog, after the fashion 
of “Gyp,” so shameless in their treatment 
of the themes with which they deal that 
not even all the lightness and the grace 
of Schnitzler’s style redeems them. The 
pity of it! None the less, “Anatol,” with 
its story of the caprices and light loves 
of a Viennese idler, has run thru many 
editions and is greatly admired in the 
cafés of the Ringstrasse. As for Frank 
Wedekind, who has had too large a place 
in the public eye, some of his lucubra- 
tions are so appalling in their brutality 
that they can scarcely be hinted at. But 
in his “Frithlings Erwachen” (“Spring’s 
Awakening”), which is a series of loose- 
ly yet logically connected episodes, 
shaped as dialogs, the purpose of the 
author is so serious that it helps one to 
be indulgent to his crudities. The sub- 
title of this work—“A Tragedy of Child- 
hood”—largely explains its object, which 
is to point out and to denounce some 
crying sins of the old-fashioned educa- 
tional system, with its ruthless pedantry 
and its perilous prudery. Chiefly Wede- 
kind joins issue with two specific evils: 
the stupid and cruel overtaxing of the 
brains of children incidental to the com- 
petitive plan of education, and the mis- 
taken reticence of teachers, parents and 
guardians with regard to certain essential 
truths. As a result of the unnatural 
strain to which his brain is subjected, at 
a critical age, by the professors at his 
college, one of the characters in this 
near-play commits suicide ; owing to her 
very innocence and the omission of her 
mother to be open with her, another child 
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is ruined, while a third becomes insane. 
There is nothing in “Frihlings 
Erwachen” that could commend it to the 
casual reader. It is unpleasant enough 
to content George Bernard Shaw. 

How differently two men of different 
minds and temperaments may handle the 
same theme will be apparent to those 
who compare “Frihlings Erwachen” 
with a play (this one a real play) en- 
titled “Flachsmann als Erzieher,” which 
achieved success some years ago in Ger- 
many without offense to the most sensi- 
tive. 

Prof. Kuno Francke has given much 
thought and time to the two dramatists 
most prominent on the German stage to- 
day. Three of his essays are devoted to 
some of the more recent plays of Haupt- 
mann, whose medieval poetic drama, 
“Der arme Heinrich,” arouses him to en- 
thusiasm. It is with something of a 


shock that, in another essay, the reader | 


of German Ideals of Today finds him 
equally eulogistic of Sudermann’s pain- 
fully forced and imitative work, “Drei 
Reiherfedern.” On the whole, however, 
most of us’will agree with him in his dis- 
tinctly optimistic estimate of contem- 
porary German art. German artists have 
at least this great advantage over their 
American rivals. They know that they 
will be judged with earnestness. 
& 
The Empress Eugénie. 
dard. 
$3.00. 
The third edition of Mrs. Stoddard’s 
life of the Empress Eugénie is another 
of those fat volumes which seem at pres- 
ent the only allowable form for biogra- 
phies of women. Happily this, with its 
large, clear type and pleasant paper, 
shows its English make in a weight not 
in accord with its dimensions. Print and 
paper are not all that point to an English 
source, for Queen Victoria’s affection 
for Eugénie seems to have gone a long 
way in determining the biographer’s 
point of view. It is a point of view, 
however, that rather fails to emphasize 
than denies faults in its subject. Dan- 


By Jane T. Stod- 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


gerous as were the Empress’s extrava- 
gances to a newly settled dynasty and 
unwise as may have been her procedures 
in certain crises, it is no longer possib‘e 
to lay the blame for the final catastrophe 
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influence 
did not hinder the march of events, 
neither could she by any means have 


upon her shoulders. If her 


stayed it. A critical life can hardly be 

written during the lifetime of the “sub- 

ject. Certainly this does not attempt the 
task. Eugénie had nothing of the states- 
man in her. She had all the faults and 
all the virtues pronounced typically 
feminine. It is as a woman simply that 
her biographer is interested in her, and 
it is with the same interest that the 
reader follows thru the gorgeous and 
tragic scenes of her romantic career. 

& 

Poets of Virginia. By F. V. N. Painter. 
Richmond: B. F. Johnson Publishing Co. 
$1.50. 

After reading a book of this character 
one makes a futile attempt to draw from 
its pages some permanent impression 
other than the indisputable fact that it 
deals with a large amount of mediocre 
detail. The South has, for a long while, 
lain under the charge of provincialism 
in literary matters, and, in the field of 
criticism, it has accumulated much adu- 
lation and very little discriminating re- 
serve of opinion. Every compiler or 
editor attempts to preserve for immor- 
tality the name of every local lyrist and 
orator who; in their separate spheres, 
may have done their work nobly and 
well, but whose utterance was never des- 
tined to do more than to enthuse the 
fleeting moment. As a mere matter of 
local record, Dr. Painter’s studies may 
interest Virginians, who have a just 
right to be proud of their achievements, 
but much of whose poetry—a small part 
of which is commendable—might very 
well be forgotten, to the benefit of South- 
ern poetry in general. Name after name 
is crowded upon these pages, from Cap- 
tain John Smith to the most minor poet 
of the year 1907. No one wishes to gain- 
say that the author has been zealous 
in his hunt among the Virginia Muses; 
and that he has read most of the volumes 
he mentions. That part of the work 
strikes us as an overpowering task 
which we should not envy any person 
the doing. But there is a false charity 
in the author’s desire to give each the 
highest praise or the least blame possi- 
ble. He has, therefore, produced a book 
which is not a contribution, tho to some 
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it may serve as a record. It does not 
attempt to reach any conclusions based 
upon the actual conditions which make 
Southern literature of value as a sec- 
tional study, simply because such litera- 
ture came and still comes as an expres- 
sion of a certain definite and peculiar so- 
cial life. 
& 


A History of Hungarian Literature. 
Frederick Riedl, Ph.D. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 

This is a remarkable book, as it is the 
first history of Hungarian literature in 
the English language. The Hungarian 
Academy chose Professor Riedl, Pro- 
fessor of Hungarian Literature in the 
University of Budapest, to write the vol- 
ume for the “Literatures of the World 
Series.” Less than any other literature 
has the Hungarian been influenced by 
other nations, but it is very closely re- 
lated with Hungary’s history, its patri- 
otic feelings and its struggles to preserve 
political liberty. Therefore it is well that 
the book begins with the history of Hun- 
gary, giving a very interesting sketch of 
the people, their high qualities and their 
weaknesses, and explaining the origin of 
the language, which has little resem- 
blance to any other, and has been a 
barrier to the knowledge of Hungary’s 
beautiful and idealistic literature. The 
author devotes a whole chapter to the 
great poet Michael V6rdsmarty (1800- 
1866), of whom he says: 

“Vordsmarty’s first poems ushered in the 
golden age of Hungarian literature. His im- 
portance is due to three great achievements. 
The first was the creation of a new poetic lan- 
guage. His second achievement was to 
unite the hitherto contrasted qualities of the 
different literary schools in his creations and 
so to form a higher and more perfect type. 
. His third great achievement was to be- 
come the poet of a really lofty style. No other 
Hungarian author ever soared so high. His 
voice is the noblest in the great symphony of 
Hungarian poetry. bi 
A great part of V6rdésmarty’s idyllic 
poem, “Beautiful Ilonka,” is quoted. The 
orators Stephen Szechenys, Louis Kos- 
suth, Franz Deak, and the novelists, Eol- 
vos, Jocai and others are next discussed. 
The two following chapters, the most 
brilliant and interesting ones of the book, 
are devoted to the other great poets of 
Hungary: Alexander Petéfi and John 
Arany, who are, together with V6ré- 
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smarty, called “The Triumvirate.” Riedl 
starts his biography of Petdfi as follows: 
“In 1841 a young actor stepped into the sa- 
cred bower of Hungarian poetry, and suddenly 
everything became changed there. New flow- 
ers sprang up from the soil, and the very air 
seemed different. This revival of poetry, which 
occurred simultaneously with the political re- 
vival, was brought about by Alexander Petdofi 
(1822-1849). His personality was extraordinary 
as his life and poetry. At the age of eighteen 
he was a private soldier, and at twenty a stroll- 
ing actor leading a life of great privation. Yet, 
by the time he was twenty-seven, he was the 
most famous poet in Hungary, and in the same 
year, on July 31, 1849, he died on the battle- 
field. He always put at the foot of a poem the 
name of the town in which it was written, and 
those names would furnish a list long enough 
to teach us the geography of Hungary. Dur- 
ing the last year of his life he was again in the 
army for the third time. Three times he left 
Transylvania to return to Hungary, and three 
times he went back to Transylvania, where, on 
the third time he met his death.” 
Many of Petofi’s poems are included in 
good translations, and also some of 
Arany’s beautiful ballads. He, like 
Petofi, started his career as a wandering 
actor, but lived a long life of quiet work 
(1817-1882), which allowed him to com- 
plete his epic trilogy, “Toldi.” Biog- 
raphies of Madach and Telecki, a very 
good translation by C. Hagberg Wright 
of a part of Madach’s drama, ‘‘The 
Tragedy of Men,” and a chapter on 
modern writers, conclude the book. 
& 
Jenifer. By Lucy Meacham Thruston. 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
Few Southern writers of fiction sur- 
pass the charm and freshness of Mrs. 
Thruston’s literary style, and since she 
wrote that angular story of the Virginia 
Tidewater a few years ago she has 
learned what appears most difficult for 
Southern writers to learn, the art of 
dramatic construction, so that this last 
novel is a firm, smooth piece of work. 
without those early marks of the ama- 
teur. Jenifer is an example of how cir- 
cumstances develop the nature and con- 
science of some people until they appear 
to be lively green shoots of foreign 
growth grafted upon the hardy trunk of 
their primitive selves. He begins bv 


Bos- 


getting his fortune unscrupulously. He 
is too ignorant to feel public opinion. 
He is endowed with a kind of obtuseness 
which keeps him honest in spite of his 
He is so lacking in taste 


dishonesty. 
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that he marries an apple-blossom ad- 
venturess without a misgiving. The 
awakening comes first to finer distinc- 
tions thru his contact with the very lux- 
uries that his ill-gotten wealth brings. 
In the valley of humiliation he learns the 
rest. The love affair and the scenery 
are both interesting, and the author’s 
best work perhaps is her interpretation 
of the simple mountain folk. 
as 

The Problem of Faith and Freedom in the 

Last Two Centuries. By John Oman. 

New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. $2.75. 

Professor Oman, now connected with 
Westminster College, Cambridge, and 
known favorably heretofore as the trans- 
lator of Schleiermacher’s Reden, has 
written a book which deserves to rank 
with Sabatier’s “Religions of Authority 
and the Religion of the Spirit” and 
Harnack’s “What Is Christianity?” as an 
exposition of the principles of spiritual 
religion. The matter of this treatise was 
delivered as the Kerr Lectures before the 
Glasgow College of the United Free 
Church in 1906. The thesis is that the 
religious man is free, bound to no au- 
thority, whether of church or book, and 
that this freedom, so far from being a 
peril to faith and devout life, is in fact 
the exclusive basis of genuine faith, upon 
which a stronger and worthier belief than 
the Church has yet attained, is certain 
to be established. The writer is a Prot- 
estant of Protestants,,and has brought 
the principles of Protestantism into clear 
and vigorous statement to a degree not 
often witnessed. His book is full of 
courage and hope, accepting joyously 
and eagerly the results which the best 
scholarship has attained, and yet cheered 
with the outlook for true religion and for 
the higher interests of humanity. Deep 
religious feeling and warm piety char- 
acterize the author, who is evidently one 
who has walked beneath the stars with 
Abraham and felt with the saints of all 
the ages the burden of the sins of men. 
The lectures are not easy reading, for 
the author handles the deepest themes, 
but his thought is clear when once you 
arrive at it, and his pages are enlivened 
with apt characterizations and striking 
comparisons. For example, when he has 
called the system of Hobbe’s “secularized 
Jesuitism,” what more needs to be said? 


When Luther tacked up his theses on 
the Wittenberg Church door, the prob- 
lem of the law and the gospel, with which 

Paul struggled so mightily, came’ again 

to the fore. How could there be faith 

without authority? Under absolute free- 
dom how could morals and the creeds be 
accounted safe? It is well known that 

Luther and his followers hardly dared 

the full consequences of their own as- 

sertions, and that Protestantism soon 
lapsed into bondage, scarcely less oppres- 
sive than that which had been assailed. 

For the last two centuries the pendulum 

has swung back and forth between free- 

dom and authority, a process which is 
traced at lerigth and with great skill and 
penetration by Professor Oman. The 
clearer vision of the duty and responsi- 
bility of freedom which has obtained in 
these later days is set forth with equal 
enthusiasm, and one who has the patience 
to follow such a presentation of high 
themes will find his understanding of 
true spiritual religion measurably in- 
creased, and his pulse quickened with 
some of the larger enthusiasms of man- 
hood. 

& 

The Army in 1906. A Policy and a Vindi- 
cation. By the Right Hon. H. O. Arnold- 
Forster, M. P. Pp., xviii, 568. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $4.00. 

Ever since the Duke of Cambridge 
resigned his position as Commander-in- 
Chief of the British forces in 1895, the 
English Government and English society 
have been occupying themselves with 
the reforming of the British army. “Our 
army is reformed, or deformed, in your 
drawing-rooms,” said Mr. Will Crooks, 
the Labor Member of Parliament, to a 
fashionable audience in London which 
he was reproaching for its callous neg- 
lect of the children of the nation; and 
altho it is scarcely correct to attribute 
the work of Arnold-Forster or of Hal- 
dane to the ladies who are the leaders of 
fashion in London, it is nevertheless true 
that no subject on which the House of 
Commons has been engaged during the 
last twelve years has aroused more inter- 
est in fashionable society than the re- 
peated and almost chronic efforts to re- 
form the army. Each new Minister of 
War brings out a new scheme of reform. 
Each scheme is weighed and found 
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wanting by its author’s successor. Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s book will no doubt be 
serviceable to American students of mil- 
itary economy who are desirous of 
knowing just how the British army 
stood before Mr. Haldane brought out 
his latest scheme of reform—the scheme 
that held the attention of Parliament in 
the summer months of 1907. 
& 


Literary Notes 


....Those who lead or love the simple life 
will be glad to know of a new edition of 
Thoreau’s best works in five pocketable vol- 
umes. (Crowell, set $2.50.) 


....“The Book-Plate Booklet” is a neatly 
printed and very attractive little magazine de- 
voted to book-plates in general and to Cali- 
fornia book-plates in particular. It is edited 
and issued in February, May, August and No- 
vember by Sheldon Cheney, Berkeley, Cal. 
The magazine is the official organ of the Cali- 
fornia Book-Plate Society. hose who are 
interested in the book-plate cult will want to 
see this publication. 


....An editorial in THE INDEPENDENT some 
time ago, pointing out how inadequate the 
average public library is to answer the needs 
of men engaged in industrial and commercial 
pursuits, aroused much interest and some re- 
sentment. A practical contribution to the ques- 
tion of what can be done to remedy the 
deficiencies we held to exist is given by the 
experience of Mr. G. W. Lee in managing 
the library of a large engineering corporation, 
which he gives in a pamphlet published by 
Stone & Webster, Boston. 


....John D. Morris & Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., issue a little booklet entitled “Book-Plates 
designed for True Book-Lovers.” The book- 
let is copyright, 1907, by the publishers, and 
contains the following note: “‘The plates in 
this brochure are from artists’ drawings, the 
originals of which are in our possession; all 
rights reserved.” Those who buy book-plates 
of this concern are thus assured of getting 
plates controlled by Messrs. Morris & Co. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that 
Design No. 7, appearing in this book, is from 
a plate owned by John Herbert Corning, de- 
signed by Hy. Sandhard, and illustrated in 
“‘Allen’s American Book-Plates,” on page 354; 
No. 17 is based on a plate owned by Marcus 
Beujamin and reproduced on page 369 of the 
same volume; No. 13 is from Prof. Brander 
Matthews’ plate, designed by E. A. Abbey 
(page 99); No. 41 is derived from the plate 
of George Alexander Macbeth, Pittsburg, Pa., 


facing page 79; No. 50 is based upon the plate 
of Edmund H. Garrett, which faces page 138 
of Allen’s book; No. 32 was originally the 
plate of Ch. Guinot, designed by Henry Andre, 


of Paris. It appears in Walter Hamilton’s 
book on “French Book-Plates.” No. 34 is 
from the plate of L. Delatre, on page 240 of 
the same book; No. 3 is an adaptation of 
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Walter Brindley Slater’s plate, as designed by 
E. J. Wheeler, which is reproduced on page 
244 of “Castle’s English Book-Plates”; No. 11 
is adapted from the plate of Walter Marks 
by H. S. Marks, page 242; No. 31 is from the 
plate of E. J. Wheeler, as designed by the 
owner (see page 243) ; while No. 43 was orig- 
inally the plate of Henry Tait, by J. D. Batten, 
as on page 225 of the last-named volume. 
Purchasers of the plates to which reference is 
here made will at least have the satisfaction 
of knowing that they follow in their owner- 
ship some very good men. 
a 


Pebbles 
Noruinc succeeds like failure.—Life. 


YounGc PoLicEMAN (running in Old Of- 
fender )—Mind the step there. 

Old Offender (scornfully)—Garn wi’ yer! 
I knowed these ’ere steps afore you was born. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


“l’m ashamed of this composition, Charley,” 
said a teacher in one of the local schools this 
morning. “I shall send for your mother and 
show her how bad you are doing.” 

“Send for her—I don’t care,” said Charley. 
“Me mudder wrote it, anyway.”—N. Y. Sun. 


IN THE CEMETERY. 


HAND in hand they sttolled along 
The well-kept winding walk, 
Unmindful of the passing throng 
And idle, worldly talk. 
They took their way with rev’rent tread 
On through the “City of the Dead.” 


The flowers with perfume filled the air; 
Birds joined in cheerful song. 

Mother and little daughter there 
The monuments among, 


' The mother reading with intent, 


The epitaphs on monument. 


“Oh, mamma, whose is that. big stone? 
I really want to know.” 

“A man thruout the State well known, 
The Honorable John Doe, 

In statesmanship quited noted, for 
They talked of him for governor, 


“Was ‘boss’ or judge, I don’t know which— 
He used to keep a ‘store,’ 

Where, it is said, he skinned the rich 
And gave it to the poor; 

And so when he to glory went 
They built for him this monument.” 


And thus they walked from place to place, 
Mid tombstones high and low, 

Read epitaphs—poetic grace 
With warmth of love aglow; 

And ending, “Yea, we are content, 
For well we know to heaven they went.” 


The hour was up—the train was due, 
They hasten to their home; 

The little one was not quite thru 
Wanted again to come, 

“Mamma, we'll come and bring our dinners, 
Then show me where they bury sinners.” 


—Chicago Tribune, 
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Delicacy and Indelicacy 


“Don’t you think it rather indeli- 
cate,” said the so-called artist who has 
sent his wife to France that she may get 
a divorce there so that he may marry a 
later affinity, to an inquisitive reporter, 
“to talk about my next wife when my 
wife hasn’t even left the house yet, and 
before a divorce has been asked for by 
her?” A day or two later he wrote to a 


journal: “Mrs. Earle nor I sees any in- 
decency in receiving into our home the 
person who made this sacrifice possible 
for me [that is, the new affinity he ex- 
pects to marry], nor any indelicacy in 
acting contrary to mere convention and 


custom when no outsider is harmed by 
such a ‘triangle’,” the “triangle” being 
the man with an artistic temperament, the 
French wife who willingly consents to 
get a divorce that he may marry the 
third, who is visiting the two and arrang- 
ing with them the resignation and the 
succession, All this is not indelicate to 
do; not indelicate to tell the world of it, 
and to push his wife forward on the 
steamer to be photographed for the 
papers; but it is not delicate for a re- 
porter to ask questions of the new affin- 
ity about the prospective marriage, after 
Earle had introduced him to her. And 
so it is no more indelicate for a man to 
change wives, and to bring the second to 
his house for weeks to discuss and settle 
it with the first, than it would be to 
change cows in his stable. Why should 
it? it is no “outsider’s” business. 

We do not understand that his wife 
needs sympathy, for it is reported that 
she, too, has “advanced views,” and does 
not believe in permanent marriage an) 
more than he does. She has reason to be 
congratulated on getting rid of a man 
with such a “temperament.” She will no 
longer have to knock her head against so 
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thick a skull. Why, look at his poetry! 

He says he has been working two years on 

half a dozen sonnets that will give his 

ideas about marriage, and he proudly 

gives two of them to the press, and a 

more rotten lot of fourteen meaningless 

lines we have seldom seen. Here is the 

octet of one of them: 

“Love’s purest spring is memory’s gratitude 

From the first kiss of April in the blood, 

From the last tear upon its seaborn flood, 

From out the spirit’s icebound altitude. 

On from the bosom’s deep beatitude 

Uprising like the water lily bud, 

Foam = though nurst in common clay and 
mud, 

The river of true marriage is renewed.” 


The rimes are udes and uds and 
three of them identical in tude; and so 
vain is he of his “sonnet” that he gives 
out the rest of it, rimeless and meter- 
less, a medley of tetrameter, pentameter 
and hexameter : 

“Its countless brooklets rise as in a dream 

And flow beyond the hights of youth. 

Some driven in mighty tumult by strange 
passion, 

Some led through winding fairyland. 

Fondly each dream cleaves to its own inevi- 
table bed 

Until the last sweet drop is sucked to heaven.” 

The reader doubtless expected us tc 
say some severe things about the wicked - 
ness of this vulgar incident; but we do 
not see the occasion—the man is not 
worth it. One who can write such poetry 
has no artistic sense and presumptively 
no other sort of sense, moral or intellec- 
tual. A parrot or a crow may talk or be 
mischievious, but we don’t look to it to 
understand delicacy or indelicacy, mo- 
rality or immorality. It can talk or 
squawk, and we are merely amused. 
When this man says he does not believe 
in free love, but in the freedom of love, 
we smile. 

But on one point we wish to say a se- 
rious word. He says he has an “artistic 
temperament.” There is no such thing 
as an artistic temperament. It is an ex- 
cuse, a pretense, a cover, for laziness or 
vanity or vice. What makes an artist is 
not some strange lawless temperament, 
but a clear, keen sense of beauty, an 
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active mind and tireless work. That is 
not temperament; that is congenital 
brains and the moral power of applica- 
tion. It was not an artistic temperament 
that made Whistler cheat his tradesmen ; 
it was thievery. To be a good artist, 
just as to be a good merchant or scholar, 
one must have ambition; but ambition is 
not temperament. One must push for- 
ward, aim high, aspire, and aspiration 
will give heart to art. The dabster in 
verse who would rime gratitude, alti- 
tude and beatitude has no artistic tem- 
perament, or artistic anything else, and 
is likely to be a daubster in paints. 

He says, and she says, and the other 
she says—they all say—that they are So- 
cialists of some sort or other, and they 
war against the “conventions” of accept- 
ed morality. Doubtless some who take 
the name of Socialist mean it as lawless- 
ness. They do not understand how in- 
herently and severely under law true so- 
cialism would be. President Roosevelt 
describes it as a kind of social tyranny. 
What socialism of the better type is Mil- 
ton has told us in his description of 


Eden, when he says of wedlock: 
“sole propriety 
In Paradise, of all things common else,” 
where “propriety” has the Latin sense of 
personal and individual possession. 


We would not forbid divorce for 
causes which destroy marriage. We do 
not approve the severe divorce laws of 
South Carolina or New York. But that 
one should send his wife to Coventry or 
France simply because his fickle “tem- 
perament” has changed, and he has got 
tired of her and has found some one who 
just now pleases him better, is not to the 
good of society, and therefore is im- 
moral. His excuse is thus given in an 
interview in a most reputable journal : 

“I believe we are married before we are 
born, thru heaven-directed affinities, and that 
Marriage continues after our death. I came to 
see that my wife was not my affinity.” 

That is mere nonsense, as senseless as 
the sonnet, while it adds profanity in 
charging God with having directed this 
new affinity. This would allow tandem 
marriages, as many in succession as the 
twelve yoke of oxen which Elisha drove, 
and he with the twelfth, each marriage 
counseled and approved by its prede- 
cessor. Would that be “indelicate” ? 
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What Became of the Three 
Billion Dollars? 


Ir three billion dollars, or two or one 
billion dollars, has been squeezed out of 
stock values in the last few weeks, as 
the financial columns of the newspapers 
say, what has become of: it all? Is the 
nation one or three billion dollars poorer 
than it was, as we should all agree it 
would be if a billion or more bushels of 
wheat should be destroyed by fire or 
flood? Or did these stock values never 
have any real existence outside of the 
speculative imagination? If they were 
real, and have not been lost to the nation, 
what has become of them? Who are 
the lucky individuals that have come into 
possession ? 

These may sound like  silly-season 
questions, or like the questions that chil- 
dren put to all-wise parents. Perhaps 
they are, but it is well now and then to 
become as little children in things intel- 
lectual, as well as in things pertaining to 
innocence and simplicity of life. It is a 
good way to take some of the kinks out 
of our thinking. 

Values in general, including values of 
stocks, are not wealth, but are estimates 
of wealth. Real wealth may measure up 
to market estimates or it may not. 
These estimates, which we call values, 
are made in the market, chiefly the 
produce and the stock markets, by a 
process of bidding essentially like the 
bidding in an auction room. When peo- 
ple in an auction room get excited they 
sometimes pay high prices for junk. 
Corn merchants, coal barons and rail- 
road magnates not infrequently do the 
same thing in a large and liberal way, 
as becomes their station in life. The 
values so created can be extinguished on 
some later market day without destroy- 
ing any real wealth that the community 
has ever possessed. 

Real wealth, however, is something 
more or something less than mere mass 
of material goods. The essential ele- 
ment in wealth is the utility that mate- 
rial things have under given conditions, 
not merely the utility that they might 
have under the most favorable possible 
conditions. Thus the utility of a million 
bushels of wheat when wheat is abun- 
dant and nobody is hungry is a very dif- 
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ferent thing from the utility of so much 
wheat in the day of famine. Values, 
then, are estimates of the utility that 
material commodities are likely to have 
under given actual conditions. 

Now, commodities are roughly divis- 
ible into two great classes, namely, (1) 
commodities ready for consumption in 
satisfying human wants—food products, 
for example, and clothing; and (2) com- 
modities that are essentially means of 
further production—as machinery, rail- 
roads and steamships. The stocks that 
are bought and sold on the stock ex- 
change are for the most part titles of 
ownership in means of production, rather 
than in consumers’ goods. The values 
of stocks, therefore, are market estimates 
of the probable utility; that is to say, the 
probable productiveness or earning 
power of the chief means of production, 
especially the great manufacturing and 
transportation properties. It follows that 
the values of stocks do not depend alto- 
gether upon the mere extent of manu- 
facturing and transportation plant, nor 
altogether upon some combination of ex- 
tent, quality and present usefulness. 
Quite as important a factor is the pro- 
spective usefulness or earning power. 
The business mind anticipates the future 
and fixes a price today for the probable 
wealth of tomorrow. 

Accordingly, when the values of stocks 
fall, the phenomenon may mean some- 
thing a little different from the discovery 
of the auction-room bidder that he has 
bought an article that is not now of any 
use or satisfactory to him. Railroads and 
manufacturing establishments may be in 
first-class order, their capacity may be 
equal to any probable demand upon them, 
but conditions of production thruout the 
country, or the world, may have changed 
for the worse, and it may be foreseen 
that actual earnings must decrease. The 
factor of expectation in stock values un- 
der these conditions must diminish. 

The real question, therefore, about the 
recent extinction of stock values is this: 
Has there been an impairment of the 
quantity or the quality of natural re- 
sources and productive plant in the 
United States? Or, quantity and qual- 
ity of resources and productive plant re- 
maining unimpaired, has something hap- 
pened to diminish prospective earnings? 


Or, finally, were the values of stocks be- 
fore the decline absurd estimates, out of 
all proportion to underlying realities, like 
the bids of auction-room people who have 
lost their heads? 

If former stock values were fictitious, 
there has been no diminution of national 
wealth because of the shrinkage. If re- 
sources and productive plant have be- 
come impaired to the amount of three 
billion dollars, the loss of national wealth 
is appalling. There is not the slightest 
reason to believe that this has happened. 
There is little reason to believe that the 
stock values of a year ago were to any 
great extent fictitious. The actual fact, 
apparently, is that prospective business 
will be less in realization than was antic- 
ipated. New enterprises, such as new 
railroads and new manufacturing estab- 
lishments, will not be able to earn in the 
next twelve months enough to pay satis- 
factory percentages on the values of a 
year ago. The curtailment began, as 
practically it always begins, with a short- 
age of crops. The crops are the funda- 
mental ecoriomic fact. When they are big, 
year after year, values in general contin- 
ually improve. When they are short, 
year after year, values in general contin- 
ually. fall. 

The loss of three billion dollars in 
stock values, therefore, was not, in the 
main, an extinction of national wealth al- 
ready in existence. It was, in the main, 
a reduction in the anticipated wealth of 
the next two, or three, or four years. We 
have merely discovered that we are not 
likely to produce in that period quite as 
much as we had hoped and expected to 


make. 
& 


Christianity and Culture 


Dr. Percy GARDNER, of Oxford, who 
is a scholar, a master of clear English, 
and a delightful Broad Churchman, has 
recently published a book entitled “The 
Growth of Christianity,” which presents, 
in an attractive and stimulating manner, 
the difficult question of the relation of 
the Christian faith to the various systems 
of thought and types of culture with 
which it has come in contact. Every- 
body knows that Christianity came into 
the world as a very simple thing. Dr. 
Gardner finds its essence in the petition 
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of the Lord’s Prayer, “Thy will be 
done,” and defines its germ as “a pas- 
sionate devotion to the will of God as co- 
operative in the world.” 

This is certainly not far from a fair 
statement of the truth which was preach- 
ed in Galilee. But in the course of the 
ages Christianity has become something 
very different from a pure and quiet life 
in the love of God and man. It has 
framed intricate creeds, wherein are 
some things hard to be understood: it 
has built about itself a mighty organiza- 
tion, with officials of high rank and of 
great glory; it has constructed elaborate 
rites and rituals, and taught men to ob- 
serve them with great diligence; it has 
done a hundred other things which were 
certainly never dreamed of when the 
peasant of Nazareth sat and talked with 
the fisher folk on the shores of Galilee. 

How shall these creeds, organizations 
and rituals be regarded? Shall we put 
them down as innovations, departures 
from the true faith, and evidences of its 
degeneration? Protestants generally in- 
cline to this view, but while Dr. Gardner 
is a-thorogoing Protestant, possessed of 


a strong belief in what he calls ‘‘spir- 


itual” as opposed to “materialized” 
Christianity, he looks upon the changes 
which have been wrought in Christianity 
under the influence of the successive cul- 
tures which it has confronted in a man- 
ner somewhat different from the ordi- 
nary Protestant. He finds that just as 
Jewish morality was ennobled and beau- 
tified by the teaching of Christ, and yet 
made an essential element of that teach- 
ing, so the philosophy of Greece, the 
mysticism of Asia, and the civic virtues 
of Rome were taken up by the Christian 
religion, which, while remaining Chris- 
tian, was modified by their influence. 
This process cannot fairly be called de- 
generation, but growth, such growth and 
development as is the privilege of every 
truly living institution. They are very 
eloquent and instructive pages in which 
Dr. Gardner describes “The Baptism of 
Hellas,” “The Baptism of Asia,” “The 
Baptism of Rome,” indicating by this ex- 
pression that each successive culture was 
made to repent of its heathenism, take 
on a Christian soul, and assume its place 
submissively under the regimen of the 
Nazarene. It was as if the new and 


mighty faith, like a stronger Jacob, an- 
nounced to each new race it met, “I will 
not.let thee go unless thou bless me,” and 
gripped with each antagonist until it had 
possessed itself of whatever virtue and 
merit they possessed. 

This is very alluring doctrine, of great 
attractiveness to the tolerant and opti- 
mistic temper of these times. Yet the ° 
tendency to get back to Galilee is also 
strong, and it is difficult to believe that 
anything which came into Christianity 
by way of Hellas and Rome has as good 
a right there as that which entered 
earlier thru the Judean door. There is 
naturally no small hesitation about the 
admission of these baptized claimants as 
constituent elements of the faith. Are 
we sure that they sincerely and earnestly 
repented of their sin? Did Greek phi- 
losophy, for example, which, as Dr. 
Gardner points out, was not the phi- 
losophy of Plato and Aristotle when it 
asked for baptism, but the weaker 
thought of five centuries later, repent of 
its spirit of sophistry, its over-fondness 
for rhetoric, its atmosphere of unreality ? 
Did Asian mysticism, when it also ap- 
plied for baptism, forsake its fondness 
for idle transport and become converted 
to the gospel of the Good Samaritan? 
Did Roman legalism, when it was bap- 
tized into the forensic theology of 
scholasticism, become sweet and gentle 
and of true Christian spirit, or did the 
sternness of the Roman adhere to it still ? 
Every one has heard of the young 
woman who desired to be baptized a sec- 
ond time, because the first time it did not 
“take”; and a similar doubt arises in the 
mind as to some of the candidates of 
whose sufficient christening Dr. Gardner 
appears convinced. 

It should be said that Protestants have 
just as much need as Catholics to ex- 
amine the elements of thought and prac- 
tice which they have learned from vari- 
ous philosophies. The Decrees of the 
Council of Trent are not exactly the 
Lord’s Prayer, but neither is the West- 
minster Confession. The Syllabus of 
Errors proclaimed by Pius IX or Pius X 
does not read exactly like the Sermon on 
the Mount, but for that matter there is 
some difference between the Sermon and 
the Congregational Creed of 1883. It 
may be difficult to justify scripturally the 
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sacrifice of the mass or the confessional, 
but not more so than to establish a good 
case for the prayer meeting as a regular 
weekly institution on the basis of the 
New Testament. As far as antiquity and 
precedent is concerned, there is a better 
argument for image worship than for 
the Sunday school, for the latter is no 
older than Robert Raikes, while the 
former certainly goes back to Basil the 
Great. 

It is not, however, a question of what 
is new or what is old, but of what is 
good and true, and what has preserved 
the spirit which is worth preserving. A 
religion must have the privilege of 
growth, of adapting itself to the new life 
of changing times, of finding new vehi- 
cles for the conveyance of its truth. We 
cannot exclude as non-Christian, or even 
as extra-Christian, all that did not exist 
in similar form and manner in the days 
of Jesus and his Apostles. This is the 
truth which comes clearly to light in the 
fascinating pages of Dr. Gardner, and it 
is refreshing to find one who is not con- 
tent with a stagnant faith, of whatever 
merit. Christianity has met successive- 


ly the great civilizations of the world, 
and it has not remained uninfluenced by 


them. Unyielding isolation, however, is 
not a Christian virtue; it is sufficient if 
one mingle with the world and yet over- 
come it, and this Christianity has done, 
and is not only the stronger, but also the 
richer in content, for its conflict. 


Jw 
Facts About Vaccination 


Ar almost regularly recurring inter- 
vals visitations of smallpox occur in this 
country. The usual interval between 
these epidemics is from seven to ten 
years. In a country like ours, where 
vaccination is enforced by law in most 
States for all children that attend school, 
it has seemed to some people that this is 
an argument against the value of vac- 
cination. If vaccination, they say, actual- 
ly protected as much as it is claimed by 
its advocates, these epidemics should not 
occur among a people almost universally 
vaccinated. 

As a matter of fact these recurring 
epidemics tell just the opposite story, 
and are an argument in favor of vac- 
cination, and of its repetition at regular 
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intervals until the individual has come 
immune to smallpox. It is generally 
conceded that the protection afforded by 
vaccination runs out, according to indi- 
vidual susceptibility, in from five to ten 
years. Each epidemic scares people into 
being vaccinated, and as the result of this 
widespread renewal of immunity the dis- 
ease dies out. A few scattered cases 
occur thruout the country, however, 
among careless individuals, tramps, wan- 
dering laborers and the like, and these 
perpetuate the disease. 

In spite of this evidence of the pro- 
tective power of vaccination, and in spite 
of the almost universal consensus of 
trained medical workers and thinkers 
there are a number of people who re- 
fuse to believe in the efficacy of vac- 
cination. Every now and then, there- 
fore, the evidence that we have for the 
value of vaccination as a protective agent 
must be repeated. It needs repetition, 
not so much while we are in the midst 
of an epidemic, when usually the dread 
of smallpox is quite sufficient to make 
most people take the precaution of vac- 
cination, even tho they do not entirely 
believe in it, but at a time like the pres- 
ent, when our last smallpox epidemic 
is three or four years away, and when 
the immunity of city populations is be- 
ginning to lessen again, and the danger 
of smallpox therefore to increase. 

It is often said that the only argument 
in favor of vaccination is one derived 
from statistics, and that statistics are 
proverbially fallacious, and that tho fig- 
ures in themselves do not lie they can 
practically be made to tell any story that 
a clever manipulator wants them to tell. 
A distinguished authority on smallpox 
in England said, with regard to it, some 
time ago: “Is vaccination a preventative 
of smallpox? To this question there is, 
there can be, no answer except such as is 
couched in the language of figures.” It 
must not be thought, however, that the 
figures with regard to vaccination and 
smallpox are all collected from one 
standpoint and merely show that since 
the introduction of vaccination there has 
been a great reduction in the mortality 
from smallpox. This is what those who 
are opposed to vaccination usually insist, 
but it is not true, for the statistics are 
gathered from many other standpoints, 
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and some of them become so striking, be- 
cause of the character of the evidence 
they convey, as inevitably to carry con- 
viction to any mind that is open to con- 
viction. 

Take, for instance, the paragraph in 
the bulletin of the Department of Health 
for the City of Chicago issued for July 
20th, 1907. This paragraph contains an 
account of the status of smallpox in Chi- 
cago for the previous week: 

“Four cases of smallpox were sent to the 
Isolation Nospital during the week of July 
13th. One was an unvaccinated sister of a 
woman sent to the hospital a week previous. 
Another was an unvaccinated man from In- 
dianapolis, who saw a case, ‘just like his’ on 
the car on which he was traveling just two 
weeks before the eruption appeared on his 
face. Another is an unvaccinated man from 
La Grange, Ill, where he wandered about for 
ten days after he was attacked with the 
disease.” 

This paragraph, while giving an ex- 
cellent idea of how smallpox will spread 
from place to place, and probably pro- 
viding for nervous people abundant op- 
portunities for creepy feelings, because 
it is a somewhat appalling reminder of 
the ease with which a man suffering 
from smallpox may go wandering 
around a city, tells its own story with 
regard to vaccination. Chicago’s last 
epidemic of smallpox is sufficiently near 
in date so that most people are pro- 
tected. Notwithstanding that opportuni- 
ties for infection then are abundant, Chi- 
cago people do not take smallpox in 
large numbers, and out of the four cases 
reported three are in the unvaccinated. 
The unvaccinated in Chicago’s popula- 
tion probably do not constitute more than 
one-twentieth of the city’s inhabitants. 
Good authorities would say that even less 
than this are unprotected by vaccination, 
because of the widespread fear of the 
scare of three or four years ago. Three- 
fourths of all the casés of smallpox re- 
ported occur among this unvaccinated 
remnant. Of course the numbers are 
very small, and too much weight must 
not be placed on them, but over and over 
again the Commissioner of Health of 
Chicago, in his weekly bulletin, has 
called attention to the vastly prepon- 
derating number of the unvaccinated 
among his smallpox cases, tho so few of 
the population comparatively are without 
the protection of vaccination. 
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Other phases of statistics are quite as 


Striking. The director of the Budapest 


Statistical Bureau procured from physi- 
cians in Hungary exact information as 
to the vaccination condition of some 
fifteen thousand persons who died from 
various causes, including smallpox, in 
some Hungarian hospitals twenty years 
ago. It was found that the unvaccinated 
constituted 14 per cent. of those who 
died from other diseases than smallpox. 
If vaccination has no influence on small- 
pox, then the unvaccinated should have 
formed also about 14 per cent. of those 
who died from smallpox. The numbers 
in this case are sufficiently large to tell 
the story without exaggeration of sig- 
nificance. The unvaccinated who died 
of smallpox actually formed 87 per cent. 
of the whole number of those stricken 
with that disease. To be unvaccinated 
made the danger of dying from small- 
pox in Hungary six times as great as if 
one had the protection of vaccination. 

The statistics of the nurses in small- 
pox hospitals are very interesting. In 
the epidemic of 1871 there were IIo per- 
sons engaged in actual attendance on the 
smallpox sick in the Homerton Fever 
Hospital in England. All these, with 
two exceptions, were revaccinated before 
being allowed to begin their work, and 
all but these two, who had evaded the 
regulation in the matter, escaped small- 
pox. In the same hospital five years 
later all the revaccinated attendants 
escaped smallpox, while the only one 
who had not been revaccinated took 
smallpox and died of it. A committee 
was appointed to report on this question 
of the occurrence of smallpox among 
nurses in England. Of 1,500 persons in 
practical attendance on cases of small- 
pox 43 contracted smallpox “and not one 
of these 43 had been revaccinated.” Of 
734 nurses and attendants in the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board Hospitals in Lon- 
don, 79 had had smallpox and did not 
take the disease. Six hundred and fifty- 
five were revaccinated on entrance, and 
all of them escaped infection. Ten were 
not revaccinated, and every one of the 
ten took smallpox. 

It is often urged that there are serious 
dangers attached to vaccination. The 
dangers, however, are due not to vac- 
cination itself, but to complications that 
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ensue mainly thru the fault either of the 
patient or the physician. The best proof 
of this is to be found in the German sta- 
tistics. Out of 2,630,000 vaccinations 
done in Germany in a single year not 
one was directly answerable for any 
death, and there were only eight deaths 
from late erysipelas after vaccination, 
three per million vaccinations. Erysipe- 
las is a disease that used to be very 
common. It is of itself contagious. It 
used to spread thru hospital wards dur- 
ing the Civil War with awful mortality. 
If erysipelas occurs it may prove fatal, 
but not very frequently, and the infec- 
tion was an accident and not directly 
connected with vaccination. The sta- 
tistics of the German army, where re- 
vaccination is compulsory, show not only 
that there is very little danger associated 
with the practice, but also that ordinarily 
healthy individuals are very little affected 
by it. 

All this, of course, will not convince 
the opponents of vaccination, because 
they belong to that class of people who 
will not be convinced, but it will furnish 
for those of the community who are open 
to conviction the evidence on which to 
base their conclusions, and if neglect of 
vaccination does not become so common, 
as is unfortunately always the case as we 
get farther and farther away from the 
last epidemic of smallpox, and its salu- 
tary effects in convincing people against 
their will of the value of vaccination, we 
shall probably escape to a. great extent 
the next septennial visitation of small- 
pox, which causes so much suffering and 
death, besides disturbance of commercial 
and industrial enterprises. 

a 


To Teach Authorship 


Ir is desirable that every boy and girl 
should learn to write correct, grammat- 
ical English; it is not desirable that the 
effort be made to teach all reasonably 
bright youth to create literature. To 
learn to love good literature is the privi- 
lege of the multitude of intelligent peo- 
ple; to learn to create it is the ability of 
the few. Millions can admire and use 
the telephone; it was the gifted inventor 
who could create it. And yet it seems 
to be the suggestion of Mr. Walter H. 
Page that the creation of literature 
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should be one of the offices of the. un:- 
versity. 

Mr. Page advises that a universitw 
department should be established, the 
teachers in which should be required to 
practice good literature and to teach it 
to aspiring youth. He could have every 
one who wants to.be a writer go thru a 
well-reasoned course of study, which 
should not merely give the principles 
which enable the scholar to be critic 
enough to distinguish the good from the 
bad, but such a course as would require 
him to create, say, a sonnet a day, or a 
daily theme of a thousand words. We 
must follow, he says, the example of 
other crafts and “have professional post- 
graduate schools to teach men and wom- 
en how to write.” 

We doubt the need of this scheme. We 
ask for no special post-graduate school 
for inventors. We would have general 
technical schools to teach the difference 
between the good and the bad in mechan- 
ics, so that a bridge, or the plan for a 
bridge, can be correctly judged or test- 
ed, and the rules of mechanics well un- 
derstood. Just so we would have schools 
teach the rules of rhetoric and give stu- 
dents practice in correct writing, and 
make them. judges of what is beautiful in 
the literary art, whether in prose.or verse. 
But it is given to only a very few to be 
real artists. Such a one, who has had 
the teaching which tells him what is 
good and what is bad, which has given 
wise direction to his native genius, one 
who has learned to love his Homer and 
7Eschylus and Virgil and Horace and 
Shakespeare and Milton and Tennyson. 
and to delight in the simplicity of 
Chaucer, the leisured melody of Spenser, 
the harsh strength of Kipling, and the 
deep music of Lanier, will gather the 
impulse and the art for himself. When 
he has learned as a boy that a sonnet has 
fourteen lines, with rimes arranged so 
and so, Wordsworth and Milton and Pe- 
trarch will be his teachers, and he will 
put his lines beside theirs and find out 
for himself what he lacks. No teacher 
can make him a literary artist; he can 
only make him a critic and teach him the 
mechanism of the correct. 

We have no lack of fairly good writ- 
ers. The woods of Maine and the prair- 
ies of Indiana and the sierras of Cali- 
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fornia blossom pink with very decent 
versifiers. There is no lack of encour- 
agement and instruction for those who 
have the ability to make second and third 
rate poets, or to concoct grammatical and 
interesting novelets. What we lack is 
men and women of that genius which 
rises above mere art. We have not one 
great literary genius now in the mid- 
heaven of his splendor, unless it be 
Mark Twain, and we are slow to count 
him as rising above the extravaganza. 
There is perhaps one in England. But 
those of the rank below are abundant 
enough. They have not needed profess- 
ors to tell them to write a sonnet a day; 
and what dreary sonnets those would be! 
What a task of criticism to put on Pro- 
fessor Longfellow or Professor Lowell! 
ws 


The Farmer’s Problems 


Two problems confront the farmer; 
first, how to secure sufficient help, suffi- 
cient to cultivate his crops and sufficient 
to gather: his harvests. He is handi- 


capped, every season of the year, by: the 


increasing deficit of that sort of aid which 
will bring agriculture to its maximum of 
production. According to the best esti- 
mates, he is losing at present about two- 
fifths of all that which should be turned 
into the channels of consumption, out of 
the soil. This difficulty is rapidly in- 
creasing, and we have got to look for- 
ward to something approaching disaster, 
unless we can devise relief. Laborers 
from abroad do not belong to the farm; 
only about 3 or 4 per cent. being willing 
to till the land. Forty or fifty years ago 
only 4 or 5 per cent. of our immigrants 
failed to turn up somewhere in the coun- 
try. They might spend some of their ini- 
tiative days digging canals or laying rail- 
roads, but nearly every Irishman and 
German who reached America wanted 
land, and he got it. The German went 
into truck gardening, while the Irishman 
managed to buy out the Yankee. Today, 
while the percentage of our increase of 
population is much more favorable for 
the country, it is made up of those who 
hire help rather than give it. Country 
employers have enormously increased ; 
country laborers—that is, those who live 
by hire—have astoundingly decreased. 
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For this reason, if for no other, we 
hold that all farmers should be found in 
opposition to any law that bars an honest - 
laborer out of this country—certainly for 
the reason that he will work for lower 
wages. Evidently, if production can be 
increased from one-fifth to two-fifths as 
soon as our farms can be cultivated up to 
date, and with no waste of products, we 
should be greedy for men from all over 
the world. Is it a fact that we are actu- 
ally throwing away so large a percentage 
of our agricultural wealth, because we 
are determined that our help shall come 
to us across the Atlantic rather than 
across the Pacific? It is possible to urge 
objectionable features to all classes of im- 
migrants; it is not possible to discover 
new arguments that have not already 
been urged against those who now con- 
stitute our most welcome assistants. As 
early as 1640, “The Simple Cobbler of 
Agawam” counted as one of the chief 
evils of Massachusetts that foreigners 
were allowed to enter into the colony and 
crowd the natives. We have had more 
or less of this sentiment expressed in all 
the periods of our history. The fact still 
remains that we need laborers more than 
we need anything else; and common- 
sense policy demands of us the free ad- 
mission into the United States of every- 
body who can work and will work. 

Just where this help problem is going 
to lead us it is hard to foresee. The 
farmer is not alone in his troubles. The 
railroads, which first drew the help away 
from the farm, are themselves in a tight 
place. The Canadian roads are import- 
ing Hindus. Some 400 of these East 
Indians recently landed at Vancouver and 
were set promptly at work. They include 
Brahmins, Sikhs and Mohammedans, are 
a slender set, but good workers. The 
fact that they get $1.65 a day will induce 
a large number of followers. But a little 
farther south we find that every effort is 
put forth to debar Asiatics from our 
coast. This whole question has got to 
be overhauled, and we have got to make 
a more thoro study of the relations of 
races, and the interdependence of all 
parts of the world. It will be well if our 
Southern States succeed in diverting a 
large per cent. of European immigrants 
into their section, for there they mast be- 
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come agriculturists—in some sense of 
the word. 

Of course, we have got to go into our 
common schools and create a new sort oi 
sentiment for our whole educational sys- 
tem. Industrialism has come to the front, 
and it must and it will create a new pub- 
lic sentiment. Boys and girls must be 
educated, not only to know how to think, 
but how to work, and to honor labor. A 
pitiful feature of a lot of school children 
is hand awkwardness. The hand must 
regain its place in education. The school 
must cease to be a means of rising above 
hard work. The coming revolution will 
not take the boys away from the farm, 
but will glorify labor, and we think will 
very greatly tend to relieve the present 
pressure for help. Technical schools are 
increasing, and the agricultural schools 


are gaining a powerful influence over. 


public sentiment. Notwithstanding the 
real shortage of workers there often 
seems to be a surplus, because so many 
of our school graduates are unwilling to 
take hold except in a professional way. 
Young graduates are naturally ambitious 
to make their education pay. They have 
been taught that success means getting a 
place high up. In fact, the differentiation 
of labor and the superb development of 
manufactures does call off and use up a 
very large share of those who were for- 
merly at the beck of the farmer. 

The other problem, that of haulage to 
market, is a new one comparatively, but 
it is growing in its vexatious features. 
The enormous expansion of the railroad 
system sent the farmer into the farthest 
corners of the land. He took possession 
of the Northwest, up into the Dakotas 
and Washington, then began to turn the 
dry lands of the Southwest into gardens ; 
and since the Civil War he has en- 
croached upon the old Southern States, 
to make them rivals of New York and 
Ohio in agriculture, as well as in manu- 
factures. Suddenly he finds himself 
stranded by a transit system utterly in- 
adequate to his demands. Mr. James J. 
Hill tells the whole story in a nutshell. 
He says that the railroads of America 
need, at the present moment, not less 
than $1,250,000,000 of new equipment, 
and this they cannot get without serious 
delays—serious to themselves as well as 
to the farmer. One of the officials of the 
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Atlantic Coast Line writes that the devel- 
opment of Florida has been so astound- 
ingly rapid that his road cannot possibly 
keep pace with the demands. The result 
is that the peach crop and the pear crop, 
the orange crop and the melon crop, suf- 
fer enormously. Transport is so uncer- 
tain that, during 1906, many carloads of 
melons and peaches were dumped into 
rivers before reaching the Baltimore. and 
Philadelphia markets. For the last two 
or three years the Northwest has found 
it impossible either to reach market or to 
secure in season its supply of winter fuel. 
This state of affairs covers the Pacific 
Northwest as well as the mid continent, 
and California is bearing its heavy share 
of the loss. 

The outlook ahead is not at all prom- 
ising. We confess that we do not see 
any certain outlook for the farmer. It 
will be impossible for the railroads, un- 
der the wisest management, to catch up 
and keep pace with agricultural develop- 
ment. Traffic has got so far ahead of the 
railroads, as they are at present equipped, 
that it is likely to remain ahead. Not- 
withstanding the pledge of some of our 
main lines. we see no possibility of their 
fulfilling those pledges. Meanwhile the 
people are not inclined to believe that 
these huge corporations are sincere. They 
believe that the trouble is greed. Cer- 
tainly things have gone on for the 
worse during the last three or four years. 
The roads have more freight to carry 
than their cars will with the best manage- 
ment and absolute honesty be able to 
transport. Car builders are two years 
behind orders. Thousands of miles of 
new trackage has got to be laid or the 
country must suffer worse than it has al- 
ready suffered. Meanwhile the tracks 
that are in use are wearing out and break- 
ing down. We are facing a tremendous 
crisis of an industrial sort. Would gov- 
ernment ownership and management im- 
prove affairs? Such an experiment is 
possibly to be taken. Looking at the mat- 
ter from any viewpoint, we do not see 
any chance for immediate relief. The 


problem remains ‘how to secure sufficient 
help to make our productive interests 
more economic and more thoro; and how 
to secure haulage and transit, prompt and 
sure and abundant, between our. barns 
and our buyers. 
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We will not call them 
“Devil-Wagons” devil-wagons, but the 

reckless racing automo- 
biles justify the name. Here is a day’s 
record of accidents in a single journal: 
Five men seriously injured, three of them 
dead, in an accident at an Italian race, 
and the news cabled only because of the 
social prominence of two of them; seven 
hurt, one probably mortally, when an 
automobile crashed against a horse and 
buggy in Mineola, L. I.; a child killed at 
North Wilbraham, Mass.; two injured, 
one dead, in an accident at New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y.; two injured and one other 
killed while racing at Pittsburg, Pa.; 
child killed at Dunkirk, N. Y. Nearly 
all accidents came by over-speeding. It is 
a craze to go fast, even on the public 
roads where horses are driven and where 
pedestrians walk and children play. An 
automobile ought to be registered not to 
go beyond the legal limits of speed; and 
if people will wilfully buy automobiles 
built to break the laws, purposely pur- 
chased .for criminal purposes, and then 
drive them criminally, they ought to suf- 
fer for it. Our sympathy is wholly with 
the constables who watch for these male- 
factors. When caught they ought not to 
be let off with a mere fine, but should be 
sent to prison, or the automobile confis- 
cated. 
; Js 
Under the system of free 
interpellation that prevails 
in Parliament the members 
of the British Cabinet have many hard 
questions put to them, but it is not often 
that they are stumped as was the Attor- 
ney-General a short time ago. He was 
asked whether the limerick craze did not 
come under the lottery law as demoraliz- 
ing to the masses by encouraging the 
spirit of gambling. Many newspapers in 
England have been publishing limerick 
verses with one line left out and offering 
a prize to the person who supplies the 
missing line, each contestant accompany- 
ing his poetic proposal with a postal note 
for sixpence. One. newspaper received 
80,000 answers in a single week, amount- 
ing to $11,000. The Attorney-General, 
Sir J. Lawson Watson, said that the 
Government did not regard the scheme 
as a lottery because it involved the exer- 
cise of some skill in the art of complet- 
ing a riming verse. Whereupon another 


Poets and 
Pool-sellers 
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member wanted to know if, in the opin- 
ion of the Attorney-General, it did not 
constitute a greater element of skill to 
spot the winner of a horse-race than to 
supply a rime. There was no answer 
from the Government bench. 
ef 
. Several months ago 
ae ee we gave an account of 
Senator Bailey’s ad- 
dress before the Texas Legislature on 
the occasion of -his re-election to the 
United States Senate, and his venomous 
vow that he would do all in his power, 
and lay the duty on his children, to con- 
sign to eternal contempt or oblivion those 
who had opposed his election. We now 
have the report of his late address be- 
fore the Confederate Veterans at Paris, 
Tex., in which he glorified secession 
and gave frankly the reason for.it. Se- 
cession, he said, had its birth and origin 
in the North, for certain counties in New 
York seceded and created the State of 
Vermont. This is false history, for be- 
fore the Revolution there was debate be- 
tween New York and New Hampshire 
as to which colony Vermont belonged 
to; and after the Revolution New York 
gave up its claim on the payment of 
$30,000 damages. Then he referred to 
the separation of West Virginia, which 
did not precede the secession of Vir- 
ginia. The reason for secession, he said, 
was that they did not want “an eman- 
cipated and enfranchised negro”: 

“It is an unchangeable decree of fate that 
the negro can live in this country only as a 
subordinate. When he begins to believe that 
he is as:good as a white man he ought to 
leave the South; if he attempts to put that 
belief in practice he will be compelled to leave. 
» . . . There is only one way to settle the 
negro question, and that is a way that guar- 
antees justice to the negro, but preserves and 
insists on the supremacy of the white race.” 
It was the greatest crowd Paris ever saw 
that listened enthusiastically to the 
speech, and this is the kind of teaching 
that cultivates ill will between the North 
and the South. We hear in the North 
no diatribes against the South, such as 
Senator Bailey indulged in against New 
England, which he said ended slavery 
solely because it was unprofitable: 


‘New England awoke to the enormi 
sin of slave trading after she had .sol 


of the 
us her 


slaves. They were no longer profitable. Man- 
ufacturing was growing in that section, and the 
negro could not be profitably used in the fac- 
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tories. He could not till the soil profitably, 
for the soil of that part of America is three 
parts rock and one part sand, so the slaves 
were sold to Southern planters and New Eng- 
land pocketed the cash. I don’t think much of 
the conscience of a man who rails against a 
sin and keeps the procéeds of that sin in his 
pocket. She sold us her slaves for the love of 
money and took them away from us for the 
fear of God.” 


That is what passes for history and in- 
terstate courtesy, and such speeches ex- 
plain how it is that the negro finds it so 
hard to get even justice. 


Js 


We have received the follow- 
ing letter from Harry Ains- 
worth, the vice-president of a 
manufacturing plant at Moline, IIl.: 


I take your magazine regularly, and read 
the article by Mr. Alfred Britt in the issue 
of August 22d, on the comparative rise in 
wages and the expenses of living between 1896 
and 1906. Mr. Britt states that, while the cost 
of living has increased 40 per cent., wages 
have risen only from 20 to 30 per cent. 

Such a conclusion is, I believe, very mis- 
leading. It is true that if you take a full 
day’s wage in 1906, as compared with 1896, the 
rise is perhaps only 20 to 30 per cent. on the 
average, but the statistics quoted do not take 
into consideration the fact that at the present 
time a man can work every day of the year, 
if he wants to, while in 1896 he was working 
only about half the time. I believe also that 
our Own experience is typical of the manufac- 
turing establishments in general, 

In 1896 our payroll was less than half what 
it is now. That is, workmen of Moline and 
their families are receiving more than twice as 
much from Williams, White & Co. now as 
they did in 1896. I have looked over our pay- 
roll and taken a few of our machinists, and 
I find that individually they are receiving now 
just about twice what they received at low- 
water mark in 1896. I believe that you will 
find this experience general thruout the 
country. The men are actually making nearly 
twice as much as they were getting in 1899, 
in fact, in many cases men are working over- 
time at high rates, and making more than 
twice as much as they did at that time, and, 
but, of course, overtime is exceptional, and yet 
very frequent, under present pressure. 

I believe that our experience is typical of 
manufacturers generally thruout the coun- 
try, but such facts are not taken into consid- 
eration, apparently, by Mr. Britt. 

I am, of course, computing from low-water 
mark up to B piggy high-water I 
ee r. Britt is figuring on the same 
asis. 

I do not mean to say that I think the work- 
men are now getting too much wages, but it 
is evident that workmen employed in manu- 
facturing establishments are now receiving 
more in proportion to the cost of living than 
they were receiving in 1 or at the low- 


The Cost 
of Living 


water mark during those dull years. 
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Organized labor and capital were never 
so well off in this country as during the 
past decade. It is the unorganized la- 
borer, the farm hand, the salaried min- 
isters, clerks and foremen, that are poor- 
er off than formerly ; and if you doubt it, 
ask their wives. The annual investiga- 
tion of the United States Bureau of 
Labor just given out shows that in 1906 
the wages in manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries increased faster than 
the cost of living in 1905, and that 
this was more marked when compared 


with the decade from 1890 to 1899. 


as 
That three of the six men 
of letters who have re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize— 
that is, Mommsen, Carducci and Sully- 
Prudhomme — should have since died 
does not indicate that there is a fatality 
connected with that honor, but merely 
emphasizes the tendency of the Nobel 
Committee to reward past achievement 
rather than contemporary effort. It has 
been over twenty years since M. Sully- 
Prudhomme has produced anything of 
special excellence, altho no one has arisen 
since then to challenge successfully his 
established position as the greatest of 
French poets of the time. He was dis- 
tinctly a classicist, a Parnassien, in his 
steadfast adherence to the theory that 
poetry is confined to the expression of 
noble and lofty sentiments in strictly 
regular versification, yet he was decided- 
ly modern in his thought and language. 
Owing, perhaps, to his early scientific 
training he made use of the conceptions 
and phraseology of modern science to an 
extent and with a success very unusual 
in poetry. Lucretius, whose first book 
he translated, was evidently his ideal in 
many ways. Our readers will find an 
analysis and some examples of his poetry 
in THE INDEPENDENT for January 234d, 


1902. 


Sully- 
Prudhomme 


ss 
That Pilate and 
ar -* topes Herod could combine 
in a common act we 
learn from sacred history, but it would 
surprise us to learn of Pilate and Paul 
thus in partnership; yet we have just 
seen something of that sort in Georgia. 
The religious men and women, the min- 
isters and the churches were prayi 
and working for State prohibition of the 
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saloon. It was a worthy end they had 
in view, and was largely meant to pre- 
vent negro vice. On the other hand, T. 
W. Hardwick, M. C., had for years been 
fighting for negro disfranchisement by 
the most oppressive legislation, but the 
people were satisfied with what they had 
in that way. At last Hardwick had got 
Hoke Smith to accept his platform, so 
that he might carry the ignorant poor 
white vote, but that would not give him 
the Legislature. Hardwick wanted his 
disfranchisement measure carried thru 
the Legislature, and the prohibitionists 
wanted theit measure carried, and so the 
two joined forces, Pilate and Paul, Satan 
and the Archangel, and both were stic- 
cessful, each by the help of the other. It 
is not the first time that evil was done 
that good might come, and with just 
damnation. The negroes protested and 
pleaded, but they had only justice on 
their side, and no votes. What could 
they do against both hatred and the re- 
ligion of love? So a law was enacted 
worse than any in Mississippi or the 
Carolinas, for even the negro who can 
read an article in the Constitution must 
prove to the satisfaction of the registrar 
that he understands its meaning aright. 
And this is the treatment the negroes get 
so soon after there has been started a 
movement. led by Governor Northen to 
make peace. 
& 


Brown University 
wishes to rid itself 
of its Baptist char- 
ter of 1764, which says: 


“The number of the trustees shall and may 
be thirty-six, of which twenty-two shall for- 
ever be elected of the denomination called 
Baptists or Anti-Pedobaptists; five shall for- 
ever be elected of the denomination called 
friends or Quakers; four shall forever be 
elected of the denomination called Congréga- 
tionalists, and five shall forever be elected of 
the denomination called Episcopalians.” 


Of the Fellows it says: 

“The number of the Fellows, inclusive of the 
President, who shall always be a Fellow, shall 
and may be twelve, of which eight shall be 
forever elected of the denomination called 
Baptists or Anti-Pedobaptists. and the rest in- 
differently of any or all denominations.” 

Just why Brown University wishes to 
get rid of its sectarian charter, which re- 
quires that it shall be ruled by Baptists 
as a Baptist institution, may be gathered 
from the fact that under the Carnegie 


Brown University’s 
Charter 
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Foundation Brown University can get no 
annuities for its aged professors, because 
it is by its charter sectarian. Ambherst 
can get annuities, altho the majority of 
its trustees are always Congregational- 
ists, for there is only a tacit understand- 
and, and no ktera scripta. When Am- 
herst asked for a charter it wanted—for 
it was the way in those days—a charter 
provision tying it to evangelical Congre- 
gationalism, but those were the days 
when Unitarianism was mighty, and the 
General Court eliminated that provision, 
greatly to the grief of the college then 
and to its satisfaction now. We hope 
Brown University will amend its ancient 
and timorous charter. 

wt 


Some little time ago THE 
INDEPENDENT discovered, in 
a cozy but distant corner of 
the United States, a very pleasing illus- 
tration of what THe INDEPENDENT has 
always stood for—that is, religious fel- 
lowship. It has been our good fortune to 
note the coalescence of rival camps of 
Christians, but heretofore we have found 


A Real 
Federation 


-very little to encourage us in the way of 


local churches becoming a unit for re- 
ligious work. In the little village of 
Sunnyside, in the State of Washington, 
we have discovered a federation of this 
very sort. The preamble to their work 
declares that they believe the spiritual in- 
terests of the community can be best pro- 
moted by united efforts. A federation 
is therefore formed, to continue for five 
years, the object being to lessen the ex- 
pense and the diversity of effort and the 
waste of power among the churches. 
The plan does not disturb any one’s de- 
nominational work or preference. There 
are six churches, but there is only one 
Sunday-school organization, only one 
Christian Endeavor organization, only 
one prayer meeting, and the pastors of 
the various denominations fill their turns 
in the pulpit. The federation has been 
in existence for six and a half years, and 
it is said to have worked admirably. In 
other words, there is a single church 
building, but six churches. The building 
cost about $7,500. The women are fed- 
erated as well as the men, and do things 
all together. There has been no quar- 
reling, no rivalry, and not a hint that the 
federation will ever be given up. It is a 
little curious that six ministers should be 
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needed ; they constitute, however, practi- 
cally a board of spiritual advisers, and 
their salaries, we imagine, are not ex- 
travagant. The next step in this co- 
operative movement is to place our 
churches on a business basis. The 
“Abraham Lincoln Center,” 
is a church building seven stories in 
hight. The upper three stories are de- 
voted to offices, the rental of which pays 
the expenses of the three lower stories, 
which are filled with auditorium, pastor’s 
study, church library, classrooms and all 
the other appurtenances of an institu- 
tional church. Are we coming to 
an age when steeples will give way to 
stories, and the churches will be support- 
ed by rentals? It looks as if this might 
be one of the features of the industrial 
age. A church on a business basis will 
be no less a church, and will be more at- 
tractive to those who dislike the almost 
compulsory contribution to all sorts of 
fairs and affairs for raising funds. If 
this evolution occurs it will dispense with 
all excuse for withdrawing $300,000,000 
of property from taxation. The present 
economic position of our churches is not 
only anomalous, but it is without parallel 
in its wastefulness. We note that the 
experiment at Sunnyside provides that all 
running expenses of the federation shall 
be provided for by public collection. 


Exactly why any American citizen 
should wish to get a foreign title we do 
not see, but it must have been to please 
a woman that: Cardinal Gibbons and 
Archbishop Farley secured from the 
Pope the title of countess given to Mrs. 
Thomas F. Ryan, a woman who has 
given millions to the Church—more than 
five millions in the last five years. She 
built the Cathedral at Richmond at a cost 
of about $1,000,000, and a dozen other 
churches are credited to her bounty. The 
prohibition of the Constitution does not 
touch her case. It forbids Congress or 
any State to give a title of nobility, and 
it also prohibits “any person holding any 
office of profit or trust” under our Gov- 
ernment from receiving any “title of any 
kind whatever from any king, prince or 
foreign state.” She is not an official, 
and the Pope does not rule any foreign 
state. We doubt not that any British 
Government, Conservative or Liberal, 


would have given as high a title to any 


in Chicago, 
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man or woman who had made equal 
contributions to an election fund. 


x 

In the September number of The Bib- 
lical World Professor Breasted reports 
the discovery by a German expedition, 
at Elephantine, at the fords of the First 
Cataract, of a letter in good Aramaic, on 
papyrus, addressed by the high priest of 
the temple of Jehovah in Elephantine to 
the Persian governor in Palestine, in the 
fourteenth year of Darius (410 B. C.), 
complaining that, during a revolt, the 
Egyptian high priest had destroyed the 
Jewish temple which the Egyptians had 
allowed to be built before the Persians 
conquered Egypt in 525 B. C. Samballat 
is mentioned. The astonishing thing is 
that, altho it was contrary to the ritual 
rule in Palestine to worship in any tem- 
ple out of Jerusalem, here in the genera- 
tion immediately succeeding Jeremiah a 
temple with priests was built for the 
Jews to worship Jehovah in the extreme 
south of Egypt. It will be remembered 
that in Isaiah 19:18, is the prediction 
that in-five places in Egypt Jehovah will 
be worshiped. Here was one at Ele- 
phantine, and the temple may yet be 
excavated. 

& 

It is characteristic of the patchwork 
method of legislation in England, in 
which logic and consistency count for 
nothing, that the bill recently past re- 
moving the disabilities on the marriage 
of a man to his deceased wife’s sister, 
leave untouched the prohibition of the 
marriage of a woman to her deceased 
husband’s brother. How-.did the Eng- 
lishman ever get his traditional reputa- 
tion for fair play? Does he confine it 
only to sports? Or has he taken to 
heart the elder Sam Weller’s warning: 
“Bevare of the vidders”? 


& 

The Ministers’ Union of La Crosse, 
Wis., found out that their union was not 
the kind of union that has place in a 
labor union, when they were admitted 
only to be expelled again. They were 
proved guilty of un-unionlike conduct 
in attacking the breweries, to the damage 
of the Brewers’ Union. The fact is, that 
they did not form a union for the same 
purpose as the laborers formed theirs. 
It was not to protect their wages, and 
strike together when oppressed. 
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The Fire Hazard of the Sky- 
scraper 


Georce W. Bass, president of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
has sounded a warning note regarding 
our modern skyscrapers and the fire 
hazard signified by them. In an address 
delivered last week Mr. Babb prophesied 
that disaster by means of fire would 
sometime overtake the financial district 
in this: city, and that the devouring ele- 
ment would then leap from skyscraper 
to skyscraper far above the reach of fire- 
men and out of the range of the most 
powerful water tower. This was, he said, 
bound to occur sooner or later. The com- 
mission on the limitation of the areas and 
hights of building appointed by the Build- 
ing Codes Revision Committee of the 
Board of Aldermen to secure the advice 
of architects, insurance writers and build- 
ers regarding the question of limiting the 
hight of skyscrapers, was informed by 

‘ Mr. Babb that the Board of Fire Under- 
writers feared and fully expected such a 
unique conflagration as one result of the 
present massing of tall buildings on nar- 
row streets. Such a catastrophe was un- 
preventable at present, and with the in- 
crease in the number of skyscrapers 
erected the danger of loss was constantly 
being multiplied : 

“With our present unlimited hight of bwld- 
ings in the financial center, where the streets 
are being converted into narrow cafions by the 
walls of thirty and forty stcried buildings, we 
are courting a disaster that would outdistance 
that of any other great fire in the country,” 
said Mr. Babb. “The San Francisco fire has 
taught that so-called fireproof buildings can- 
not withstand the attack of an uncontrolled 

- wave of flame. How much more dangerous 
would a fire be when it was sweeping thru the 
top levels of our lines of lofty buildings. 

“Fire experience has taught that a high 
building of great area nurses the hottest fires. 
It is not only not beyond the range of possi- 
bility, but the fire underwriters fear that there 





in the nest of skysctapers and a across 
streets from the windows on the top floors to 
other buildings. All systems of sprinklers and 











is a very strong probability of a fire starting - 


all attempts at fireproofing would not avail 
in the least in an instance of this kind. The 
firemen away down ‘below could do nothing. 
The fire would gain such headway that when 
the edge of the skyscraper zone was reached 
there would be a blaze of such proportions as 
to imperil the whole city. Reliance cannot 
be placed in any fire department even under 
the most favorable conditions when once a 
fire is sweeping uncontrolled.” 

In order to prevent a skyscraper fire 
Mr. Babb made the following recom- 
mendations, viz. : 

“For non-fireproof buildings to be used for 
commercial and manufacturing purposes, a 
hight of 55 feet and an area of 5,000 square 
feet, to be increased a little when the building 
extended thru the block or was situated on a 
corner; in fireproofed buildings provided with 
automatic sprinklers and designed for office 
use only the area could be extended to between 
20,000 and 30,000 square feet and a hight of 
125 feet could be permitted. Any area or 
hight above these figures increased the fire 
risks to excessively dangerous points.” 


J 
Fire Fighting in Japan 

In Japan public officials in high towers 
are constantly on the lookout for fires. 
When these men see a blaze they ring 
an alarm bell. Yokohama, with 200,000 
inhabitants, has perhaps the finest fire 
department in the empire. It boasts of 
three American steam fire engines, which 
are, however, very much inferior in man- 
agement and equipment to those even in 
the smaller American cities. The depart- 
ment is maintained by the insurance 
companies for their mutual protection. 
The Japanese police lend a hand at all 
fires and also provide the life-saving ap- 
paratus, including hook and ladder serv- 
ice and a canvas net so constructed as 
to require ten men to hold it. 


& 


Richard Mansfield, who died last week. 
carried life insurance to the extent of 
$280,000. His estate, valued at about 
$900,000, was left absolutely to his 
widow. Mansfield’s personal estate, from 
published reports, will not exceed 
$10,000. 
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Locomotive Exports 


AMERICAN - MADE locomotives con- 
tinue in demand in foreign markets. 
During the seven months of the current 
year ending with July the exports of 
these machines were valued at $4,729,- 
255. The figures for the same period in 
1906 were $2,997,242, and for 1905 they 
totaled $2,486,281, showing an exceed- 
ingly healthy growth in demand for ex- 
port. The exports in detail for 1906-07, 
according to compilations made by The 
Wall Street Journal, are given below: 





Exports to. 1906 1907. 
NE in tkee tas acendhgeaese $6,000 $501,025 
British North America......... 154,211 1,184,190 
Central America and_ British 

Bom@eras) io... cece ces oc seces 939,782 753,582 
PES, W ckibxs bs Sey dpaene wen oa 338,580 314,005 

BU isd ie ak obo dicts ee 154,061 250,795 
Other West Indian Points and 

II <.d 2. oa duis de od < bobs 6,100 12,688 
ASBOMIND 05 6 occ codons ceoccccie 172,165 100,766 

DD. as 46 5 sdyetiewitin nd nena ee $30,780 529,4v6 
Other South American Coun 

CICS cece cece rccceccseseese 482,856 516,330 
RN Guidats be oBiis-0s tha dh cevhes 22,207 5,925 
British Australasia ............ 84,000 353,923 
po oe,” Rs ees as ee 5,266 
Other Asiatic Points and Oceania 106,500 201,354 

WOME “Nee esek dashodasevoricel $2,997,242 $4,729,255 


The price paid for these locomotives 
by foreign purchasers averaged some- 
thing over $9,000 each. The largest 
gain in the value of shipments appears 
in those made to British North America, 
which also indicates a growing prefer- 
ence there for American-made locomo- 
tives over the Continental types. The 
purchases of our locomotives during the 
seven months of the current year, as 
compared with the corresponding period 
of last year, showed a difference of 
$1,029,979 in favor of the current year. 
Railway development in that section has 
been particularly heavy during the past 


few years, which accounts in part for the- 


very considerable gain shown in the 
table. 

American engines have also increased 
in popularity in Europe because of their 
greater serviceability. The Far East, 
notably in Japan, has increased its pur- 
chase of American locomotives during 
recent years. Exports of our locomo- 
tives to Central and South America have 
also been fairly active, in spite of the 
falling off during the past year shown in 
the present table. 
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Financial Notes 


....There will soon be completed a 
trolley line from Chicago to St. Louis, 
on which passengers can ride in sleepers 
by night and in parlor cars and dining 
cars by day. The regular fare will be 
14 cents per mile. 


....The Congress of Chile has ap- 
proved a bill providing for the con- 
struction of a north and south railway 
extending from the frontier of Peru to 
the Straits of Magellan, a distance of 
2,600 miles. The cost is estimated at 


$37,500,000. 


....The total par value of the new se- 
cu ities authorized in this country since 
January 1st by railway, traction and in- 
dustrial companies, according to the 
Journal of Commerce, is $1,106,738,900, 
against $882,370,214 in the corresponding 
period of last year. 


....Daniel LeRoy Dresser, formerly 
president of the Trust Company of the 
Republic, who was recently discharged 
from bankruptcy, says that in the ap- 
proaching trial of his suit for $2.200,000 
against the Mercantile Trust Company, 
Col. John J. McCook, James H. Hyde 
and others, the entire history of the 
memorable collapse of the United States 
Shipbuilding Company project in 1903 
will be disclosed, and that he will spare 
no one of the persons involved. 


....The bulletin issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the three 
months ending March 31st relative to 
railroad accidents sets forth that the total 
number of casualties to passengers and 
to emplovees while on duty during this 
period was 20,563 as compared with 20,- 
944 reported in the preceding three 
months. The total number of passengers 
and employees killed in train accidents 
was 421 and the number of injured 4,920. 
The total number of collisions for the 
quarter was 2,078 and there was 1,913 
derailments, of which 323 collisions and 
229 derailments affected passenger trains. 
The damage to cars, engines and road- 
way amounted to $3,536,110. 
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Investment 
Securities 








Bills of Exchange 

Cable Transfers 

Commercial and Travelers’ 
Credits 

International Cheques 

Collections 

Certificates of Deposit 








BROWN BROTHERS 6 CO. 


59 Wall Street, New York 





STOCK TRANSFER TAX 
STAMPS 


Notice is hereby given that the EMPIRE TRUST OCOM- 
PANY has been designated as the agent of the State 
of New York, and representative of the Comptroller under 
the provisions of chapter 241 of the laws of 1905, and 
the acts amendatory thereof, for the sale of stamps to be 
made for the purpose of paying the State tax imposed by 
such law:on transfers of stock; said designation to take 
effect September sixteenth, Nineteen hundred and seven, 
on and after which date the stamps, in all issued denoml- 
nations, can be purchased at the main office of the 


Cmpire Trust Companp 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 





ABERTS sccceccccccove ecccnccocsceceene $29,138,062 19 
LIABILITIES ......... éasiscessecescre 26,318,347 ©0 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).. $2,819, 9471S 19 
Cash surrender values stated in every ‘policy, guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 

















Our bulb catalogue beautifully illustrated 


with full and reliable cultural directions 


and containing as usual the largest and 
most varied assortment of high-class bulbs 
in America is now ready and will be 


mailed free on application. 
Send for it now. 


J.M. Thorburn & Go. 


33 BARCLAY STREET 
Through to 38 Park Piace NEW YORK 





















Protect your savings by safe investment 
on a safe and sane basis of absolute secur- 
ity and 


5% a Year 


Fourteen years of uninterrupted success in 
selecting the best class of New York and 
Suburban Real Estate for loans to home- 
owners. 

Prompt payment of five per cent. earnings 
on every dollar for every day in our care 
without a single exception during the whole 
period. 

Almost two million dollars assets protect 
your investment, however small. 

The confidence and patronage of thou- 
sands of prudent investors all over the 
country, some probably in your locality to 
whom we can refer you. 

All transactions under the restrictions and 
inspection of the New York Banking De- 
partment. 


THESE ARE OUR GUARANTEES TO YOU! 


Start an account at any time, 
withdraw at, your pleasure. 
Write for full particulars. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 


19 Times Bidg. 
Broadway and 42d Street, New York 
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Fifty Years Ago 
From Ghe Independent, Sept 10, 1857. 


Richmond Presbyterian Convention.— 
i Boyd’s resolutions as 


The 
The following are Dr. 
finally passed: 

Whereas, All acts, resolutions and testimonies 


of past General Assemblies, and especially the 
action of the last General -Assembly, whereby 
suspicions and doubts of the good. standing and 
equal rights and privileges of slaveholding mem- 
bers of the Church or imputations or charges 
against their Christian character have been 
either implied or expressed, are contrary to the 
examples and teachings of Christ and His 
Apostles, and are a violation of the Constitution 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

And whereas, The relation of master and ser- 
vant, in itself considered, or further than the 
relative duties arising therefrom, and Slavery, as 
an institution of the State, do not properly be- 
long to the Church judications as subjects for dis- 
cussion and inquiry .. . 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Presby- 
teries in connection with the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America to withdraw from said body... . 

From Dr. Ross’s Speech—‘There are three 
theories on the slavery question: The sin the- 
ory, the toleration theory, and the ordained the- 
ory, The ‘sin theory’ is the theory of the abo- 
litionists. They hold that the doctrine of an 
eternal right and wrong forbids one man to own 
another as property. But my answer to them 
is that eternal right and wrong is not a doctrine 


of the Bible. Eternal right is conformity with 
God’s will. Eternal wrong is non-conformity 
with His will. Neither eternal right nor wrong 


exists in the nature of things, but only in God’s 
will, But the abolitionists, holding the doctrine 
that slavery violates the eternal rights of men, 
are honest in their mode of avowing it; for if 
that doctrine were true, I could not but be an 
abolitionist myself. 

“The next theory is that the relation of mas- 
ter and slave is not wrong or sinful relation, but 
that somehow or other the system of slavery, 
built up on that relation, is a system of natural 
evil, never approved of God, but only tolerated. 
That is the conservative theory. But it is not 
the theory of the Bible. 

“This is the third theory, that Slavery is or- 
dained of God as a good to the master, to the 
slave and to the community. That is what the 
Bible asserts. That I affirm to be the Bible doc- 
trine. What follows from the adoption of this 
theory? Why, it follows that the master is not a 
man-stealer; that he is not an outcast; that he is 
not a tiger. It follows that he is not a man to be 
apologized for, or looked upon with pity, or that 
which is next to pity—contempt. It follows that 
the master is invested with patriarchal dignity and 
power and is the representative of God im a great 
work of benevalence. That is the only true 
— Neither of the others can give peace to 
the South—to the North—to the world. Every 
other theory will foster in the North a conscience 
antagonistic to the South; and between people 
that have opposing consciences there is no hope 
or possibility of harmonizing. The only argu- 
ment then is the sword!” 





Our Readers Talk Back 


Cuicaco, -Ill., August 10, 1907. 

I have taken your magazine now for some 
years, and, as a rule, enjoy the articles in it. I, 
however, am getting dreadfully tired of Park 
Benjamin, and wonder why it is he cannot some- 
times write an article which is commendatory, 
instead of posing as a “chronic knocker.” _ It 
would seem from his articles as if all the intelli- 
gence in regard to the Navy, or anything else 
about which he writes, was concentrated in him, 
and it seems to me that his arti¢le on Panama 
did more to hurt the standing of your magazine 
than anything that I have seen for a long time. 
A man can sometimes tell half truths, and yet 
give a much falser impression than if he told a 
downright falsehood, and it seems to me that 
was what he did in his Panama case. I do not 
know that I ever wrote a letter before to a maga- 
zine complaining of what I saw in it, but have 
concluded to let you know what one subscriber, 
at least, thinks of the above gentleman. 


We are not aware of having published 
anything by Mr. Benjamin on Panama, 
nor have all his articles been critical. 


Harvey, Ill., August 3, 1907. 

Your little editorial on Express Companies’ 
rates was very enlightening. Such publicity is 
the thing we need. The ordinary man hasn’t the 
facility for finding out. There must be many 
other things that could thus be exposed. What 
we want and need is a “parcel post.” Keep it up. 

Upton Sinclair, a few years ago, criticised pe- 
riodicals because they only reviewed books issued 
by noted publishing houses. I believe there was 
some justice in his criticism. We are looking for 
a review of any book that shows ingenuity—new 
ideas, just so it is interesting. We do not care 
who printed it. I believe, however, your periodi- 
cal is the best along that line of any I know. The 
book reviews are very helpful. 

With best wishes for the paper, which seems 
like a personal friend. 


In selecting books for review im THE 
INDEPENDENT no attention is paid to the 
name of the publishers. “Noted publish- 
ing houses” usually have the first chance 
at new manuscripts, and, in so far as they 
know their business, pick out the best of 
them. In this way they naturally get 
more review space. 


Bow inc Green, Ky., August 8, 1907. 

I have just finished reading Gorky’s article on 
Coney Island. Your explanatory note throws 
discredit on Gorky. But I say the article is 
glorious. It is deep. It is wonderful. Such 
shameless cruelty to helpless animals is a dis- 
grace to our country and to any one who coun- 
tenances it. 

Gorky is right. It is a reign of stupidity, and 
I now understand the reasons for many of ‘our 
deplorable national tendencies. 

ih God! How long, how long, will a people 
claiming to be civilized disgrace themselves, their 


0 aa their country and humanity by such do- 
ings 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE IRVING NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the 
f business A 





coc of basins Norn Suis 

Loans and discounts ..........-+++-sseeeeeees $18,308. 4 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 919.53 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation........... 911,000.00 
Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits 446,900.00 
Premiums on U. S. bonds...........+-+++++5 45,550.00 
Bonds, securities, M., Se5dto buses eiweesee curd 136,491.25 
Furniture and fixtures ..........-sseeeeeees 41,656.05 
Other real estate owned.........-.-++sse0+- 140,000.00 


Due from National banks (not reserve 

BEENS) ...cccecescees seccecsscccccccvess 
Due from State banks and bankers.......... 
Checks and other cash items........+...++++- 
Exchanges for Clearing House...........-.- 
Notes of other National banks.............. 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
Lawful money reserve in 


Bbehe 
geEE88 
ssenae 





BPCCle nc ee crccvcccccccccccececsscveecece 3, , 809.00 

Legal tender notes ........-sseeeeeseees B72/422-00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 per 

cent. of circulation) ..:....-..+---eeeeeeee 45,550.00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5 per 

cent. redemption fund ...........++++ee0+ 115,000.00 

SE cn.v dha nbs de tnsia tie obisahe se cxbie $20,645,864.72 

LIABILITIES 
Qaateal —_ BORD WH bc ccnccccscoccccdeseees $2,000,000.00 


ig Cae, Cepia 1,000,000.00 
151,007.21 
908.400.00 





notions banknotes outstanding 
Due to other National banks........ 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust eee and savings banks.. i "173, Bee. rH 
Dividends unpaid ..........ceeee ee eeeeeceres 107.00 









Individual deposits subject to check -. 9.050,821.47 
Demand certificates of deposit...... aa 86,390 77 
Certified checks ............+. oe 145,378.69 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.............++++ 37,927.53 
United States deposits .........eeeeeeeeeees 360,000.00 
Bonds borrowed ...... wveceerosevocseesecces 406,000.00 
Reserved for taxeS ...cceeceseseceecesesces 21,990.79 

bs bond cue cz ghstuietecdevoaseie sven $20, 645,864.72 


Total 
State of New York. County of New York, s8s.: 

I, B. F. WERNER, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 

B. F. WERNER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me_ this 27th day of 
August, 1907. E. D. JUNIOR, 

Correct—Attest: Notary Public. 

H. SCHOONMAKER, 


DANIEL W. WHITMORE, Directors. 
JAS. E. NICHOLS, 


READING NOTICES 


$33.00 

CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND WASHINGTON 

There are rare opportunities for the health-sceker and 
home-seeker on the Pacific Coast, and special low rate 
colonist tickets via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North 
Western Line, daily to October 31st, at the rate of $33.00 
from Chicago, with correspondingly low rates from other 
points, make it possible to visit the Coast region at a 
minimum of expense. Daily and personally conducted 
tours in ge Tourist Sleeping cars only $7.00 for a 
double berth. a, maps and other information on 
coetestion to W. B. Kniskern, Passr. Traffic Manager, 


icago, Ill.—Adv 

















225 Fou aertte Aveta 
CORNER 100 STREET 





AMERICAN CAR @ FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, September 5th, 1907. 

PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 34. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a divi- 
dend of 1% per cent. on the Preferred Capital Stock of 
the Company, poate October ist, 1907, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on September llth, 1907. 
Transfer books will close September 1lith, 1907, and re- 
open October 2d, 1907. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 

WM. M. HAGDR, Secretary. 
8. 8. DeLANO, Treasurer. 
AMERICAN CAR @ FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, September 5th, 1907. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 20. 

The — of Directors has this day declared a “ 
dend of 1 per cent. on the —- Capital Stock of the 
Company, payable Tuesday, Octobe ist, 1907, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of besinces on September 
llth, 1907. Transfer books will close September 11th, 
1907, and reopen on October 2d, 1907. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York. 
WM. M. HAGE Secretary. 
8. S. DeLANO, Treasurer, 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
September 1, 1907, at the office or agency of the Com- 
any in New York or in Boston, will be paid in New 
ork by the Manhattan woe “Company, 20 AWall St. 
ER, Treasurer. 


THE COLORADO AND SOUTHERN RAILWAY OO. 


71 Broadway, New York, September Sth, 1907. 

A dividend of two per cent. (2%) on the first preferred 
stock of this Company, and a dividend of two per cent. 
(2%) on the second preferred stock of this Company have 
this day been declared, me ened October ist, 1907, out of 
surplus earnings of the mpany, to holders of record of 
said stocks at 12 o’clock, noon, September 14th, 1907. 

The transfer books of the first and the second preferred 


September 14th, 1907, at the office of the Company, Room 
No. 1313. No. 71 Broadway, New York City, and will be 
with a at 10 o’clock A. M. on October 2d, 1907. 
above dividends will te paid by check, mailed to 
the latest addresses furnished by the stockholders to the 
Company, on or oe the | of the books. 
JAS. STEUART MAOKIBE, Secretary. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
The regular page 4 dividend of one and one-half per 
(1%%) will be paid October ist, 1907, to preferred 
, September 2ist, 1907. 
Preferred+ stock transfer books will be closed from Sep- 
tember 2ist to October 2d. 
JAMES L. MORGAN, Treasurer. 

















Stockholders of record at 8 P. 











Church Pewo,Setieen L 
Church Pews, Settees, Lec- 
Saas Pee ond Apeenatly 


LARGEST | VARIETY. SEND FOR CATALOG. 


A. H. ANDREWS C0., Siucise? ax 











NIERNATIONAL TAPER COMPANY 
The Fr quarterly dividend of ONE AND a 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 


at New York, in the Sate of New York, at the close of 
business August 22d, 1 


om 
— 
wo 


Loans and discounts ........eeecsesseseees $3,643. 
Overdraft secured and unsecured ....... ee 2. 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation........... 200, 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits....... 50. 
Bonds, securities, etc. 


Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 322, 
Other real estate owned ..........eeeeeeee 20, 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
BEES. pecewocects ddeciss ce decbccctsoece 114 
Checks and other cash items............... 93, 


SBk SSBSsrg 


Exchanges for Clearing House............. 

Notes of other National banks............. 

Fractional paper currency, nickels one cents 
+i money reserve in bank, viz.: 


$8224 BB8228 
8 


3 


Saba dé dn dee tn deen decdescebunass oe 1,186,137 50 
re Ee EOS. «0.1000 ds ennesesnadech as , 664 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5% 
GE GIUOTEREIER) nc cccccvcccccceccccecccsces 10,000 00 
Due from . S. Treasurer, other than 5% 
a 1,600 00 
MENE.. cnccsdcetgneadedinakdasseninee - $7,449,139 23 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in .....ccccccecceeceeee $500,000 00 
SE Gb cccaccsc cbacsseseroteseicuce 500,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
th <a wabhe cenmwe Shik Gnarehs tcoeeceheds 78,926 33 
National banknotes outstanding ........... 200,000 
Due to State banks and bankers........... 1,000 00 
Due to trust companies and —~ banks.. 243,333 89 
Dividends unpaid .........ccccccesececeece 750 00 
Individual deposits subject to check....... 4,741,439 57 
mand certificates of deposit ............ 621,618 30 
SE SOD. ida WS 66406 065-0 over cd ede 198,293 69 
Cashier’s checks outstanding ...........+++ 13,777 45 
United States deposits ...........ceeeeeees ,000 
Bills payable, including certificates of deposit 
TOP GRO POPTUWOD ic cc tcnstccscivcdoves 100,000 00 


Es bites codhedsadbawvssadewwks dates $7,449,139 23 
State of New York, County of New York, s8s.: 

I, FRANCIS L. LELAND, President of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

FRANCIS L. LELAND, President. 

Subseribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of 
August, 1907. CHARLES L. PIERCE, 

Notary petite, City and County of New York. 

Correct—Attes' 

OHRISTIAN F. TIERTIJEN, 
WM. CARPENTER, 
T. M. CHEESMAN, 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY. COMPANY 


{Interborough Rapid Transit Company, Lessee. 
Ninety-fourth Quarterly Dividend. 

No. 13 Park Row, New York, September 9th, 1907. 
The guaranteed quarterly dividend of one and three- 
warters per cent. on . ~ capital stock of the Manhattan 
ailway Company will be paid on and after Tuesday, Oc- 
tober ist, 1907, to stockholders of record at the closing 

of the transfer * ee on Friday, September 13th, 1907, 

at 3 o'clock P. 
The transfer } ae will be age” on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 25th, 1907, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
D. W. McWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


NATIONAL SURETY CO. 


New York, September 5th, 1907. 

A quarterly dividend of Two Per Cent. upon the Capital 
Stock of this Company, payable on Oct. lst, 1907, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business Sept. 21, 
1907, was this day duly declared. 

The transfer books of the Company will be closed from 
Sept. 21, 1907, at the close of business, to Oct. 2, 1907, 
at rt o’clock A. M. SAMUEL H. SHRIVER, onan 
a ee ee 


t Directors. 




































he Middlesex Banking Company 
Or ent Sera neus 


Chart 
EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER 


Sur 
s cent. Deben and Mortgages upon Real Estate; near! 
_ ae Galas ade tle alder & aeonae Sea for Information. 


QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE STATE BANK, NEW YORK, 


*Due from trust comp anies, banks, bankers 

and brokers not included in next item.... 
Banking house and lots 
Mortgages owned ............ 
Sots and bonds ........... 





DOMED - ccnclecess cecccgesésee 
Cash iteunn viz. : 
‘Bills and checks for the next day’s ex- 
MED. “ic cewodececesdaces Ube deus dadesy 272,488 63 
Other items carried as cash............-- 69,660 25 
Assets not included under any of the above 
heads, viz.: 
Furniture and fixtures’ ..... nek pod 6 ame é 11,853 90 
Safe deposit vault ........... oc senaeesee 14,000 00 


$18,100,570 24 
Estimated accrued interest not paid nor en- 
— on books at date of this report as an 
Ls cede sham aee 0) 06s 2 esheets cuemeens 12,000 00 
*This item should include that portion of amounts due 
from reserve depositories, which is offset by amount due 
to reserve depositories. 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in, in cash.............. $1,000,000 00 
GREENS TERE .cccccccccccosesccsespeseseces Y 
Undivided profits, nes current eamaepippene and 

CNG DERE cc cccvccccoccccssecescs si bake 251, 
WOO. GOMeROeGS oi ccvccccvasoessvecsiocisece 16,088,317 78 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers and 

ee rrr ree 211,404 43 


Amount due not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
ED IIE, © c0.ccdesacdacgonnsntden 


Reserved for taxes ........cceeeeFeceees 9,419 30 
CONE TUE 6 vec c ccnscaciccceesocgeed 6,571 15 
BOD Tc ccvccccccccecvestboosseod 33,024 03 


$18,100,570 24 
Estimated accrued interest not paid nor en- 

tered on books at date of this report as a 

ENED. - sc cchatacncl asdakbidhaahaensetie 9,000 00 
State of New York, oe of New York, ss.: 

ARNOLD KOHN, Vice-President, and ALBERT I. VOOR- 
HIS, Cashier, of The State Bank, a bank located and —_ 
business at Nos. 376-378 Grand Street, in the City 
New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each i 
himself, says that the foregoing report, with the schedule 
accompanying the same, is true and correct in all re- 
spects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they 
further say that the usual business of said bank has been 
‘Onan aos at the location required by the Banking Law 
( Laws of 1892, as amended), and not elsewhere; 
a that the above report is made in compliance with an 
official notice received from the Superintendent of Banks, 
designating the 22d day of August, 1907, as the day ae 
of which such report shall be made. 0: L. Bich ardson, 
the President, is absent and cannot join in this report. 

RNOLD KOHN, Vice-President. 
ALBERT I. VOORHIS, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 
29th day of August, 1907, before me. 

{Seal of Notary. GEORGE RICARD, 

otary Pu Public, 
N. Y¥. County, No. 37. 


J. G. WHITE @ COMPANY, INC. 
48-49 Exchange Place, New York City. 


A paceaty, dividend (eighteenth quarter) of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. on the Prefe ee Stock of the 
Kap am ters October ist, 1907, to stockholders of 


reco 
of Directors, 


t Bist, 1907, has been decla el by the Board 
GRO. W. BUNNELL, Treasurer. 












THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION (incomorated) 


MADISON, VWVISCONSIN. 
pet cent, 3 per sent. quarterly, October, January, April and July. CAPITAL STOCK, $60,000 
Preferred shares $10 each. Sutectiptees limited to 50 30 hank ip:cee ete $20,000 PREFERRED 
person in one year. Send for information, 40,000 COMMON 














THE INDEPENDENT 





THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK, N. Y. 
QUARTERLY STATEMENT 
at the close of business on the 22d day of August, 1907: 
RESOURCES 


Loans and discounts ............seseeeeees $34,714,132 08 
GED 0 0 Betvins es 0 cde e coed bad cccen 0% eee 936 65 
Due from trust companies and banks...... 1,466,899 21 
Banking houses and lots ..........+++- eee 594,949 44 
Other real estate ........-cceeeeeceeeeeens 33,838 12 
Mortgages OWMNCd ....- cece ence cece eeerenee q 000 00 
Stocks and bonds ........--eeeeeeceeeeees 1,586,745 28 
Speae aiionete bederiteb dame spend hese es oes ekcie 6,146,363 59 
S. legal-tenders and circulating ate of 
O National banks eves ech celeb acecetipece 5,356,521 00 
Cash items—viz. 
Bills and daocks for the next day’s ©x- 
cvdinsse nbd oeewne'es Wedcc-cdecccse Gnu OP 
Other items carried as cash .......+.-..+6% 834 97 
UGE so SERS 0 ok cc's bbc 5090045. c0000s ob $58,573,105 72 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.............-. $3,000,000 00 
3,500,000 00 


~~. fund 
ivided profits, less current expenses and 


SE WEE. ‘nvccdccdoceteeeseqenecteesees 1,493,344 79 
TE. SEED on cccccccocccecesseccnqecess 955,409 85 
Due trust companies and banks....... 8,074,340 49 
Due gavings banks ........-+.ssse00: —_ 010 80 
Due building and loan associations .. 8,485 76 
GE TGRUUEOUIED: 2 cin ceccccwesccsconvesees aB'514 00 





We nn dn arts enecs > aqeeiunas basen $58,573,105 72 
State ae 7. York, County of New York, 8s.: 

w. NASH President, and . b MARTIN, Cashier, 
of the Corn Exchange Bank, N. - a bank located and 
doing business at No. 13 William ‘Streets also several lo- 
cations in the City of New York, as ‘approved by the 
Superintendent of Banks, being duly sworn, each for him- 
self, says that the foregoing report, with the schedule 
accompanying the same, is true and correct in all .respects, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they further 
say that the usual business of said bank has been trans- 
acted at the locations required by the Ame B Law (Chap. 

, Laws of 1892, as amended), and not elsewhere; and 
that the above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks, desig- 
nating the 22d day of August, 1907, as the day on which 
such Sneort shall be made. 

WM. A. NASH, President. 


F. T. MARTIN, Cashier. 


Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents 
the 27th day of August, 1907, before me. 
[Séal of Notary. H. E. HAYNES, 


Notary Public No. 181, Kings County, N. Y. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
UARTERLY REPORT OF 


HE NASSAU BANK 
New York, at the close of business on the 22d day of 





FAMILY FOOD 


Crisp, Toothsome and Requires No 
Cooking. 





A little boy down in N. C. asked his mother to write 
an account of how Grape-Nuts food had helped their 
family. 

She says Grape-Nuts was first brought to her attention 
on a visit to Charlotte, where she visited the Mayor of 
that city who was using the food by the advice of his 
physician. She says: 

“They ¢:rive so much good from it that they never 
pass a day without using it. While I was there I used 
the Food regularly. I gained about 15 pounds and felt 
so well that when I returned home I began using Grape- 
Nuts in our family regularly. 

“My little 18 months old baby shortly after being 
weaned was very ill with «dyspepsia and teething. She 
was sick nine weeks and we tried qveryaaae. he be: 
came so emaciated that it was painful to handle her and 
we thought we were going to lose her. One day a 
happy thought urged me to try Grape-Nuts soaked in a 
little warm milk. 

“Well, it worked like a charm and she began taking it 
reguiarly and improvement set in at once. She is now 
getting well and round and fat as fast as possible on 
rape-Nuts. 

“Sometime ago several of the family were stricken 
with LaGrippe at the same time, and during the worst 
stages we could not relish anything in the shape of 
food but Grape-Nuts and oranges, everything else nause- 
ated us. 

“We all appreciate what your famous food has done 
for our family.” “There’s a Reason.” Read “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
JOHN P.MUNN,M.D. .- President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE : 





JAMES RB. PLUM ............ . -Leather 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY...... Prest. Title Guarantee and 
Co. 


T 
WM. H. PORTER -Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 


ee eee eeeeeses 





August, 1907: 
RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts, less due from directors $3,310,939 25 
Liability of directors as makers....... None 
GEE - n'04n.c0dnadenvaennes seers cen cteces 1,202 4 
Due from banks and bankers for collections 882,163 98 
OS Per eee errr reer: * 43,900 00 
Mortgages OWNCH ....c eee eeeeeeeeeeeeees ° 1,000 00 
De acccepccgdosdnceccvoceebooseestceeses 285,560 00 
DOE bo occ ceebnres 648.000) 0n6a0nbe40d'sene 143,509 52 
Inga tender notes and notes of National 
TE, soc ob decennes one cd's 00dccvecenceses 552,020 00 
Cash _— v 
Bills an Gashe for the next day’s ex- 
GEREGOB cccccccdvecdcccecescssece sucéeces 217,421 27 
$4,937,716 49 
LIABILITIES 
Caphtge GRO 005.56 c0bsseee toes yaene6enter » $500,000 00 
DU in cite hetdbbndpianeesshaowes eg’ 250,000 00 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 
taxes paid COcecedecsddscecerecceseseoe 115,449 10 
Due depositors ............ snedeeedsessetes 4,037,814 
Due banks a bankers Ss sda doeesedsdsecees % 
Preferred de viz. : 
Due New ~y ‘state savings banks...... 27,817 44 
Amount due not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
i SE, tds ceeasaatisobhosn’ 42 00 
PE CE EE” 66 cccccesdssccsoccccee 5,000 00 
COPERTRS RECITES oc cccccccccecceccccece 300 
$4,937,716 49 
W. H. ROGERS, saad 


EDWARD EARL, Cashier. 


SITUATION WANTED 


ee eee ee WORKER—Women of experience and 
ial trainin, ~, - ~ methods wishes engagement. 
. B. 8. The Indepe 


omPSONS EYE WATER | 
















Home Office “977 Broadway, New York City 
1907 FIRE INSURANCE 1907 


National > Hartford 
CONNECTICUT 


Statement January 1, 1907 


Capital Stock all eet ts nae 
ge-tesetames Rese 
nse Losses oon. other iit 
Net Surplus deine. 


Total Assets, Janvary 1, - $7,076,852 64 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 

H. A. SMITH,. Vice-President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 

@. H. TRYON, Asst. Secretary, 









Pete eeeee 








THE INDEPENDENT 


BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY. 


7 WALL STREET, NEw YORK 




















CARTIER: +s. < Ses io 
DUPER | gee 500,000 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS .. 918,500 
RESOURCES ~ oe » AS60000 





sp DIRRATONS EXCEPTIONAL 
in Co. ADVANTAGES TO 
DEPOSITORS 


It is an exceptional 
advantage to do business 
On with an institution such 

ASTI S gn as the Bankers Trust 
Vv. Pres. : 
“Itineis Trust. TEE re Company, whose affairs 
"Chase Nat | Bank NY. ae are directed by a group 
BOMAR, W, LAMOW! of the nation’s repre- 
Cechantcs’ Nett Bent NY. sentative financiers. 

G L. ON, 

Biel at Bankers, Ni. Y. It is an exceptional 
J.P. Forgan & oa advantage to customers 
Pres. = 
ys ey H.., 1 Beak, N. Pres seeking secure invest 
“sPres- ments to be able to draw 
SWINNEY ‘> . 

oi Nat Bank, KansuaCty: on the knowledge and 
OHN F. THOMESON, experience of the ablest 
GILBERT G, THORNE, V.Pres. udges of value and 

SELES TONRSEN Pee oe 
E importers & Traders Nat. lat, Bask N. Y. security. 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN, ‘ 
CR cit Beck NY. Interest is allowed 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Pres. - 

Gallatin Nat'l Bank, N.Y: on deposits. Out of 
EDWARD F. C. YOUNG, Pres. a 
First Nat’l Bank, Jersey’ City. town accounts solicited. 


N. Y. 
Ay CONVERSE, 
HE NRY. P. "DAV wok Rh” Pres. 









































Inquiries are invited as to the Company’s functions 
as Executor, Administrator, and Guardian; as Fiscal 


Agent, and as Trustee for Individuals and Corporations 











